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ATTITUDES AND THE SOCIAL ACT * 


4 HERBERT BLUMER 


$64 Department of Sociology, University of California 


This paper is a critical assessment of 
the concept of attitude as a tool for the 
study od analysis of human conduct. 
The vast commitment to the concept 
of attitude in contemporary theory and 
esearch rests obviously on two beliefs. 
One belief is that the concept is un- 

ionably suited to analyze and ex- 

in human conduct. The other belief 

that the concept qualifies as a scien- 

tifle concept and } se that through 

priate research a body of scienti- 
iculedge can be developed. 

In my judgement careful analysis 
shows that both of these beliefs are 
false. The concept of attitude as it is 
atrently held rests on a fallacious 
picture of human action. Also, it fails 
miserably to meet the requirements of 
txientific concept. The task of my 
paper is to sustain these two serious 
durges. I wish to consider them in 
reverse order. 


AtriruDE AS A SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT 


A satisfactory concept in empirical 
sience must meet three simple require- 
ments: 1. it must point clearly to the 
individual instances of the class of 
empirical objects to which it refers; 
2 it must distinguish clearly this 
thss of objects from other related clas- 
Sof objects; and 3. it must enable 
the development of cumulative know- 
ledge of the class of objects to which it 
ites. These requirements are, of 
@urse, interlocked. A clear identifica- 
ton of the individual instances of the 
dss of objects enables one to study 
them carefully and through such study 
develope a body of knowledge about 
the class. One may use individual in- 
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stances to check assertions or hypothe- 
ses made about the nature of the class. 
Further, the ability to identify the in- 
dividual instances of the class enables 
one to set the class apart from other 
classes and thus to relate their covering 
concepts to one another. This linking 
of concepts is essential to effective 
theorizing. 

The concept of attitude as currently 
held fails to meet any of these three 
simple requirements: it has no clear 
and fixed empirical reference, its class 
of objects cannot be distinguished 
effectively from related classes of ob- 
jects, and it does not enable the en- 
largement of knowledge of the class of 
objects to which its presumably refers. 
Let me make this clear. 

The concept of attitude is empiric- 
ally ambiguous. We do not have any 
set of reliable marks or characteristics 
which enable us properly to identify 
attitudes in the empirical world we 
study. An attitude is not perceived 
directly but must be pieced together 
through a process of inference. We 
need to know what to piece together. 
The current concept oF attitude just 
does not tell what to piece together. 
We are at a loss to know what data to 
include as part of an attitude and what 
to reject as not belonging to an atti- 
tude. Not knowing what enters into 
an attitude, we obviously lack guidance 
in selecting the kinds of data needed 
to identify or to delimit the attitude. 
Instead, we have to proceed arbitrarily, 
either relying on our personal impress- 
ions of what to include or else falling 
back on some technical device, such as 
measurement scale. The technical 
device, of course, is based on a precon- 
ception of what enters into an attitude, 
tailored in addition to meet certain 
standards of quantification. It does not 
address the question of what enters 
empirically into attitudes as a class. 
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The consequence of this empirical 
ambiguity of the concept of attitude is 
that the concept becomes a mere logical 
or omnibus term. It covers an unbe- 
lievably wide array of concrete in- 
stances but is devoid of any generic 
features which have been isolated 
through empirical study. It does not 
refer to a distinguishable class of ob- 
jects. This condition. is sharply re- 
flected in the indeterminate relation 
between the concept of attitude and 
other concepts in its order of concern. 
We cannot effectively distinguish it 
from, or relate it to, such other con- 
cepts as impulses, drives, appetites, 
antipathies, feelings, sentiments, hab- 
its, ideas, opinions, judgments, and 
decisions. Some twenty years ago 
Gordon Allport made a valiant but 
futile effort to show how attitudes 
differ from such psychological items 
as those mentioned. I know of no 
successful effort to do this. Actually, 
people in the field of attitude study 
are strangely indifferent to the prob- 
lem. Here we are, seriously enter- 
taining the concept of attitude as a 
tool for analyzing human conduct and 
human makeup; yet we cannot bring 
it effectively inside an order of 
established analytical concepts engaged 
in the same task. Lacking any decisive 
empirical reference, it blocks solid 
theorizing. We cannot use it effective- 
ly in our theories either as a unit of 
personal organization or as an element 
of human action. 

An even more serious consequence 
of not pinning down the concept of 
attitude empirically has been the in- 
ability to develop any cumulative body 
of knowledge of what an attitude is. 
Despite the vast number of studies of 
attitudes that have been made over the 
years, I am unable to find that they 
have contributed one iota to knowledge 
of the generic nature of attitudes. We 
know no more today about the nature 
of attitudes than we did thirty-five 
years ago. We must rule out alleged 
contributions such as that attitudes are 
socially formed or that they can be 
changed. Such assertions tell us noth- 
ing about what an attitude is and, as 
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propositions, could have been made 
with as much value and validity with. 
out any concept of attitude. Similarly, 
interesting procedural findings with re. 
gard to precautions in interviewing, 
wording of questions, and construction 
of scales have not yielded any generic 
knowledge of attitudes. 

One may appropriately ask, I think, 
what are we doing if we are engaged 
in a vast amount of study and research, 
commanding many of our best minds, 
only to discover that all of this vast 
work yields no knowledge of the class 
of objects we are presumably studying. 
This does not seem to be the way of 
science. 

The foregoing remarks explain why 
I think the concept of attitude in its 
present form is seriously deficient as a 
scientific concept. The ambiguity of its 
empirical character prevents the con- 
cept of attitude from entering into 
fruitful and _ self-correcting relations 
with the empirical world, blocks its 
incorporation into a body of analytical 
theory, and impedes the development 
of knowledge about its nature. 

This, however, is the less important 
of the two points which I wish to con- 
sider. Of greater importance is the 
fact that it presupposes a fallacious 
picture of human action. 

ATTITUDE AS AN EXPLANATION 

OF HUMAN ACTION 

The use of the concept of attitude 
to explain behavior rests on a simple 
logic. The attitude is conceived to be 
a tendency, a state of preparation, of 
a state of readiness, which lies behind 
action, directs action, and moulds ac 
tion. Thus, the attitude or tendency 
to act is used to explain and account 
for the given type a action. Further, 
the knowledge of the attitude enables 
one to forecast the kind of action 
which would take place if the attitude 
were activated. Actually, the conten 
tion that the attitude directs and con- 
trols the act is a wholesale begging of 
the question. The available evidenct 

rovides no proof for the contention. 
here are two conceivable lines o! 
proof. One would be to show through 
an adequate array of cases a Close cot 
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formity of action to the previously as- 
ytted attitudes the other would be to 
trace out meticulously the actual play 
of the attitude into the act. 


Attitude studies do not provide the 
first line of proof. The overwhelming 
proportion of attitude studies do not 
even attempt to concern themselves 
with action subsequent to the study; 
ucordingly, they tell us nothing of the 
relation of attitude to action. In the 
smaller number of instances where 
some effort has been made to establish 
arelation the evidence is unconvincing. 
Sometimes a reasonably high correla- 
tion has been found, usually between 
scores on attitude tests and some index 
of overt behavior. In other instances, 
frequently on the same test, the corre- 
lation has been low. One will find in 
the literature well chosen examples 
where prediction worked out well. 
Such examples do not represent the 
known universe of attitude studies or 
even the universe of the better studies 
and, hence, do not constitute proof. 
The matter is made worse by the ability 
to select impressive cases where predic- 
tion failed. Any fair appraisal of the 
known universe of attitude studies 
forces one to conclude that no high 
conformity has been established be- 
tween asserted attitudes and _ subse- 
quent action. I realize, of course, that 
workers in this field believe that defi- 
ciencies in prediction will be overcome 
with the improvement of instruments 
of attitude study. I merely point out 
that this view continues to beg the 
question of whether the attitude con- 
ttols the act. 


The other line of proof would be to 
demonstrate through an analytical 
bteakdown of the act that a tendency 
toact does indeed direct and shape the 
act. Instead of merely correlating the 
two ends of the act—the tendency and 
the overt behavior—one would trace 
out in a step-by-step manner how the 
tendency played into the developing 
act, shaped wishes and impulses, Fish 
‘ned perception, determined selections 
tnd dictated decisions. Such meticu- 
lous proof would be most convincing. 


It is almost unnecessary to say that 
such proof does not exist. 


I do not wish to let the matter rest 
with this type of conclusion. Instead, 
[ wish to undertake an analysis of the 
human social act to show the falsity 
of the premise that the tendency or 
attitude directs and determines the 
act. In doing so, I shall follow the 
line of thought of George H. Mead, 
who above all students has probed 
deepest into the character of the human 
act. 


The idea that the tendency to act 
determines that act presupposes that 
action is no more than a release of 
what is already organized. The ten- 
dency when activated is held to go over 
directly into activity, which it guides 
and shapes. Against this picture I 
submit that a realistic analysis of the 
human act reveals an entirely different 
picture. The human act is not a re- 
lease of an already organized tendency; 
it is a construction built up by the 
actor. Instead of a direct translation 
of the tendency into the act there is an 
intervening process which is responsi- 
ble for the form and direction taken 
by the developing act. As Mead has 
shown—incidentally, his major contri- 
bution to social psychology—this inter- 
vening process is constituted by a flow 
of self interaction in which the indivi- 
dual indicates various things and ob- 
jects to himself, defines them, judges 
them, selects from among them, pieces 
together his selections, and thereby 
organizes himself to act. It would be 
a grievous error to assume that this 
intervening process through which the 
human actor constructs his act is noth- 
ing but the tendency working itself 
out. Quite the contrary, this interven- 
ing process works back on the ten- 
dency, sometimes guiding it, sometimes 
shaping it, sometimes transforming it, 
sometimes blocking it, and sometimes 
ruthlessly eliminating it. 


A commonplace example may help 
us to see this. Take the simple instance 
of a person who becomes wade and 
eats. One might treat the hunger as a 
tendency and the eating as the act, 
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and say that the hunger produces and 
explains the eating. Such an expla- 
nation seems patently true. Actually, 
it is a marked misrepresentation of 
what takes place. It omits the inter- 
vening process of self interaction 
through which the person moulds his 
act. Let us trace the hypothetical act. 
First, the person has to note his own 
hunger. If he didn’t point it out to 
himself, he would be merely uncomfor- 
table and restless and would not or- 
ganize himself to search for food. 
Then he has to define his hunger in 
terms of whether it is something he 
should take care of. A glance at his 
watch may indicate that it is a half- 
hour before eating time and so he may 
decide to do nothing about it for 
that half hour. Or, he may remind 
himself that he is on a diet and say to 
himself, “too bad, you will just have 
to skip a meal,” and thus not act at 
all on the basis of the hunger. Or he 
may decide that he will eat. If so, he 
has to engage further in constructing 
his act. Through the use of images he 
poew out to himself various possi- 

ilities of action—the selection of dif- 
ferent kinds of food, different sources 
of food, and different ways of getting 
to the food. In parading different 
food objects before his mind's eye, he 
may fashion an intention of having a 
very delectable meal. Then he may 
recall or point out to himself the 
depleted state of his cash in pocket 
and, occordingly, map out another 
line of action. He may take into con- 
sideration the weather, the inconven- 
ience of going out of doors, the food 
in the refrigerator, or the reading that 
he wants to do. He may be decided as 
to what he is going to eat and be on 
his way to given eating place, only to 
meet an acquaintance who invites him 
to have some drinks at the corner 
tavern. Because of some social abliga- 
tion to the acquaintance, he may tell 
himself that the discreet thing to do, 
contrary to his wishes, is to accept 
the invitation. So the act which started 
off with a hungry tendency may end 
up with three hours of beer drinking. 
Only a few of the many possibilities 
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of lines of action are suggested in the 
illustration. But the illustration should 
suffice to remind us of what the slight. 
est bit of self-observation would dis. 
close, namely, that human action js 
built up through a process of self 
indication. In this process the actor 
notes various things, defines and 
weighs them, projects out different 
possibilities of action, selects among 
them, makes decisions, and revises his 
plans as he takes account of something 
new. If anything is evident, it is that 
human action is not a sheer release of 
an already organized tendency or a 
mere matter of the tendency sweeping 
the individual along in a relentless 
move toward its realization. To the 
contrary, the actor has to piece together 
his line of action in the light of what 
he takes into account. In doing so, he 
acts back on his tendency, fitting it 
into the action which he is building 
up. In fitting his tendency into the 
developing act, he may organize it 
transform it, hold it in suspense, 
block it, or sternly cast it aside as 4 
basis of action. 


We can appreciate more fully how 
inane is the Pica that the tendency to 
act controls the act as soon as we think 
of the possible influence of the situ: 
tion in which action is to take place or 
when we think of the effect of the 
activities of other people. 


In a new and different situation 
person has the need of carving outs 
new line of activity. He has to siz 
up the situation, get cues, judge this or 
that, and piece together some line of 
activity that will enable him to fit the 
situation as he sees it. The situation 
will pose new demands and preseat 
new possibilities. By definition, thes 
new demands and possibilities are n0t 
incorporated in the tendency which a 
tedates them and which has been built 
up without regard to them. To pte 
sume under such conditions that 4 
knowledge of the antecedent tendenc) 
will forecast the act that is to be built 
up in the new situation is presump 
tuous, indeed. Correspondingly, © 
presume that a knowledge of an att: 
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tude toward an object in one situation 
foretells action toward that object in a 
diferent kind of situation is to serious- 
ly misunderstand and misrepresent the 
nature of the human act. 


An even more telling consideration 
against the idea that the tendency or 
attitude controls the act is the effect 
of the activities of others on one’s own 
ativity. As Mead has stressed, in 
group life one has to fit one’s own act 
to the on-going activities of others. 
What one’s associates are doing be- 
comes the context inside of which one’s 
own developing act has to fit. Thus, 
the expression by them of their expec- 
tations and intentions, their solicita- 
tions and instructions, their demands 
and commands are matters which the 
individual has to take into account in 
fashioning his own act. Now, obvious- 
ly, one cannot foretell from a know- 
ledge of the tendency what may be the 
ats of others that one may be called 
on to meet. Nor does a knowledge 
of the tendency spell out how the per- 
son is going to interpret those acts. 
The interpretation depends on how 
he sizes up the situation in which they 
occur. Particularly, in newly emerging 
situations wherein all of a given group 
ate involved, the stream of definition 
and redefinition of one another's acts 
brings antecendent tendencies inside 
actucible of dissolution. 


I submit then that a realistic analy- 
is of the human act shows that the 
tendency to act cannot be taken as 
moulding or controlling the act. At 
the best the tendency or preparation to 
act is merely an element that enters into 
the developing act—no more than an 
initial bid for a possible line of action. 
There are, of course, the relatively in- 
frequent cases wherein the tendency 
ems to dominate the act to the ex- 
dusion of the demands of the situa- 
lon and the expectations of others— 
ses such as mood of melancholy, the 
faving of a drug addict for narco- 
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iS, a burning rage, and fright in a 
panic. These are instances in which 
there is no process of self-indication, 
%, a8 we commonly say, instances in 
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which the individual “loses his head.” 
That such instances are not the proto- 
type of human social action is quickly 
seen in the fact that they stand in 
opposition to group life. If everyone 
expressed freely his felt tendencies and 
attitudes, social life would become a 
state of anarchy. There would be no 
human group for sociologists to study. 

The import of this analysis of the 
act is that what is crucial is not the 
tendency but the process by which the 
act is built up—not the attitude but 
the defining process through which the 
individual comes to forge his act. In 
the case of individual conduct this 
defining process is in the form of self 
interaction, as the individual views the 
factors in his situation and takes into 
account the activities of others. In this 
process the individual indicates things 
to himself, defines them, judges them, 
prepares plans of action, chooses be- 
tween them, and makes decisions. In 
the case of group or collective conduct 
it is in the form of social interaction 
wherein individuals define the acts of 
one another and mobilize themselves 
for collective action. Since the act, 
whether individual or collective, is 
fashioned, constructed, and directed by 
the process of definition that goes on 
in the individual or the group as the 
case may be, it is this process that 
should be the central object of study 
by the psychologist and the sociologist. 
A knowledge of this process would be 
of far greater value for prediction, if 
that is one’s interest, than would any 
amount of knowledge of tendencies or 
attitudes. Yet this process is ignored 
in the current study of attitudes. 

In the remaining portion of this 
paper I wish to consider briefly some 
other ways in which the concept of 
attitude is employed currently. 

The term “attitude’’ may be em- 
ployed as we use it in everyday life 
when we speak of a person having a 
mean attitude, or nurturing an attitude 
of suspicion, or having an intolerant 
attitude toward foreigners, or having 
a loving attitude toward his children. 
Several things should be noted about 
this usage. First, the term, ‘‘attitude,”’ 
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as such, adds nothing to comprehen- 
sion; it could be omitted without any 
loss in meaning. We can communicate 
as effectively by saying that a person 
is suspicious as by saying that he has 
an attitude of suspicion, that he is in- 
tolerant of foreigners as that he has an 
intolerable attitude toward them, that 
he hates Jews as that he has an atti- 
tude of hatred toward them. The verb 
or the qualifying adjective or adverb is 
what is important and not the noun, 
“attitude.” In such everyday usage— 
a usage which is carried into our 
scholarly literature—the term “atti- 
tude” becomes a convenient circum- 
locution but it is not necessary and has, 
in itself, no definite reference. Second, 
in this common usage, the term refers 
less to what the person will do and 
more to what sort of a state he is in. 
In learning that a person has an atti- 
tude of suspicion, of hatred, of love, or 
of indecision, we can take his role in 
some degree and thus catch something 
of his feelings, his sensitivities, and 
his point of view. This gives us some 
clue as to how he is disposed to handle 
that part of his world to which the 
attitude refers and this, in turn, serves 
to guide us in approaching and treat- 
ing him. Third, this aid in taking 
the role of a person depends on how 
the attitude is characterized. A mere 
label, such as that the attitude is one 
of suspicion, enables us to take his role 
somewhat but not a great deal; an 
acute and penetrating description of 
his suspicion, such as a sensitive novel- 
ist might give, would permit us to take 
his role far more throroughly and un- 
derstandingly. To have a characteriza- 
tion structured along fixed and limited 
lines, as is necessarily true in the case 
of the results of attitude measurement 
studies, restricts the fullness to which 
one can take the role of the person. 
In the study of human conduct, 
wherein human actors are carving out 
lines of action, it is of utmost impor- 
tance to take their roles and get inside 
of their framework of operation. 
While, as I have said, the concept of 
attitude is not necessary to do this, its 
use as a means of facilitating role tak- 


ing is in order and may be helpful. 
We can note this in the justly famous 
work of Thomas and Znaniecki on the 
Polish Peasant when under the rubric 
of attitude they give us telling charac. 
terizations of the experiences of per. 
sons, as over against their untenable 
formal treatment of attitudes as sup. 
posed scientific concepts. 

The one remaining way of using 
the concept of attitudes is to be found 
among some of the more thoughtful 
and cautious students engaged in atti- 
tude-measurement work. They make 
no claims that they are studying “atti- 
tudes” as commonly conceived, or that 
they are seeking to isolate tendencies 
to act, or that their findings can be 
used for predicting behavior or, in- 
deed, that their procedure at the pres- 
ent stage is suited to the analysis of 
individual or group conduct. Instead, 
they regard their research in the meas- 
urement of so-called attitudes as purely 
exploratory without any prejudgment 
as to whether it may lead to a fruitful 
or meaningful scheme for the analysis 
of empirical conduct. They know that 
their devices catch something although 
they do not know what it is or what is 
its significance. They realize that this 
stable item is not subject to independ- 
ent empirical study apart from reveal- 
ing it through their devices. Thus, 
they recognize that they are in no posi- 
tion to say that it is a tendency to act 
or to ascribe generic characteristics to 
it. For them, the stable element is 
merely an exploratory tool to find out 
what use, if any, it may have, Thus, 
because of its quantitative nature, it 
may be correlated with other kinds of 
y amapranoeti data. Or, since it allows 

or arrangement on a continuum tt 
enables a comparison between different 
individuals or groups on such a contin- 
uum. Or, because of being a point 
allocation on a continuum it enables 
some determination of shifts on the 
continuum in response to the exposurt 
of people to new kinds of experiences. 
They hope that such exploratory efforts 
may lead to the isolation of an empiti- 
cal item with established generic 
characteristics—an item which thereby 
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may become a scientific concept and an 
analytical tool. 

Such exploratory study—like any 
kind of exploratory study in empirical 
science—is unquestionably in order. 
However, the concept of attitude which 
it presupposes can scarcely command 
approval. An attitude is made equiv- 

ent to the stable finding yielded by 
a given measurement study. Since the 
nature of this stable finding is un- 
known, the concept of attitude be- 
comes, in turn, an unknown ‘‘X’’. This 
unsatisfactory state is made worse 
by the fact that the stable finding is 
limited to each given study instead of 
characterizing some universe of in- 
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stances. Thus, in a strict logical sense, 
there is no concept of attitude in atti- 
tude measurement studies. Instead, 
there is an endless array of separate 
so-called attitudes or ‘X's’, with 
nothing to tie them together. This is 
indeed an odd form for an alleged 
scientific concept. 

Enough has been said in this paper 
to suggest a genuine need to re-exam- 
ine carefully our thought and our 
work in attitude study. Such an exam- 
ination should lead thoughtful scholars 
in our field to grip their empirical 
world with more realistic and 
thoughtful tools. 


THE CONCEPT OF MOBILITY* 
S. M. MILLER 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 


Brooklyn College 


In the field of social stratification, 
attention is increasingly turned to the 
facts concerning mobility. The com- 
mittee on stratification research of the 
Second World Congress of Sociology 
in 1953 made social mobility its central 
concern, (25) and’ the plans for the 
Third World Congress in 1956 in 
Amsterdam are to pursue this line of 
investigation. In recent years a number 
of attempts have been made to analyze 
the import of the American mobility 
data. (4,12, 16 [a}). In most studies 
the concept of mobility is seldom dis- 
cussed; the assumption seems to be that 
we all know what mobility is. In prac- 
tice, what is considered are changes in 
levels of occupational prestige. The 
tenor of this article is that mobility is 
an omnibus term which particularly in 
our present period of profound econo- 
mic and social changes is difficult to 
define conceptually. A more precise 
specification of the characteristics of 
the concept would encourage the more 





* An abbreviated version of this paper 
Was presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
astern Sociological Society, New York, 
April 2-3, 1955. 


effective selection of indicators upon 
which indices could be constructed to 
measure trends in mobility. (14) 
Clearly conceptual specification is nec- 
essary for meaningful empirical activ- 
ity and it is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to contribute to such specification. 
Some of the difficulties involved will 
be illustrated in comparing factory 
and white collar jobs. 


THE DUAL ASPECTS OF MOBILITY 


Mobility can be analyzed from the 
viewpoint of its functions for the in- 
dividual or for society. Davis and 
Moore (7) can be considered to have 
analyzed the function of mobility for 
an effective division of labor. Anthro- 
pologists, (15) in their discussion of 
the effects of ascription and achieve- 
ment in status-assignment also have in 
mind the functionality of mobility for 
the maintenance of the on-going activi- 
ties of society. Occasionally one finds 
discussion of how much mobility is 
necessary to achieve social stability, i.e., 
a situation with little revolutionary 
potential. (24, 26) 
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The individual aspect of mobility is, 
however, our particular concern: what 
is the function of mobility for the in- 
dividual? In brief, mobility provides 
the individual with more or less of the 
benefits which his economy and society 
have to offer. (22, p. 109) Since occu- 
pation plays an important role in deter- 
mining one’s position in society and 
one’s rewards from the economy, 
changes in occupational position are 
likely to denote mobility. We shall as- 
sumes as do all of the researchers, that 
occupational changes are a usable reflec- 
tion of mobility and will concentrate 
on refining our understanding of how 
to use occupational changes. 

To reduce awkwardness of expres- 
sion, the following discussion will refer 
only to upward mobility. In general, 
however, investigators tend to ignore 
downward mobility which is consider- 
able in many societies including the 
United States. Interestingly, novelists 
and playwrights tend to concern them- 
selves a great deal with this problem; 
Tennessee Williams, for example, is al- 
most exclusively involved with situa- 
tions of downward mobility. 


TYPES OF MEASUREMENTS 
OF MOBILITY 


The phrase “more or less” implies 
comparison; “more or less than. . .” 
is the more complete phrase. What is 
the “than” of the mobility compari- 
son? Which “than” is implied deter- 
mines the type of measurement to be 
employed. Basic types of comparisons 
are: (a) between one individual and 
another, (b) between an individual 
at one period of time and at another 
period of time. Type (a) usually is a 
comparison of the individual today 
with his ancestors at some earlier 
period; typically, the comparison is 
with his father, and occasionally, if the 
investigator is courageous, with his 
grandfather. Thus we have an snter- 
generational study of mobility; how 
mobile is this individual relative to his 
father? (18,23) . 

Type (b) involves the measurement 
of the individual’s position at one 


stage in his occupational career (usu- 
ally his first job) with his occupation- 
al position a number of years later, 
(12) This type can be termed career 
history. 


Possibly a third type of mobility, 
although there may a dispute about 
its inclusion within the rubric of mo- 
bility, is that of a change in the econo-| 
mic and/or societal position of an occu- 
pation relative to other occupations. 
An individual may not have moved out 
of his occupation, yet this occupation, 
relative to other occupations, may now 
better provide the benefits of his eco- 
nomy and society. The end result is 
that he is advantaged relative to mem- 
bers of other groups. This type of 
mobility among occupational levels 
would involve measuring the position 
of occupations at different times so 
that it could be termed “‘occupational| 
catergory history’. (6, 22) 


In this mobility type, we cannot ex- 
pect a change in skill for then we 
would be dealing with a new occupa- 
tion. Mobility would have to be 
through a change in income and/or 
through a change in prestige. The 
latter is most likely to take place be. 
cause of a change in income, although 
a sudden labor shortage or the growth 
of a new need may lead to increased 
prestige for an occupation. 


THE MEANING OF “BENEFITS” 


For our purposes, it is necessary to 
clarify the meaning of ‘“‘benefits’’ in our 
definition of mobility: (a) the most 
obvious benefits are those of higher 
income which provide more goods and 
services; (b) a second “benefit” is the 
greater utilization or requirement of an 
individual’s skill so that he has greater 
job enjoyment and/or less physical 
strain in his work; (c) with such eco- 
nomic and skill benefits, increased so- 
cial prestige usually occurs as well. 


By analyzing the function of mobili- 
ty for the individual, we have come to 
specify three of its properties: change 
in income, in skill, and in prestige. (1) 
(Other indicators are possible, ¢§- 
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changes in power control over others, 
changes in wealth, in style of life, but 
these three seem to be the most crucial 
ones in present-day western society.) 
(3)In practice, social research has re- 
pluced these three indicators of mobility 
to one, social prestige. When sociolo- 
gists speak of social mobility, they 
largely refer to changes in an indivi- 
dual’s occupational level, which may 
only reveal a change in social prestige, 
since differences in the levels of occu- 
pation are largely determined by the 
differential prestige accorded to these 
occupations. (This position seems to 
be essentially that taken by Mills (19) 
and Gordon (9,10) in their critical 
analyses of Warner’s work and of the 
field of social stratification generally. 
If it is appropriate to separate “‘class, 
status and power” in analyzing social 
class trends, would it not be wise to 
make conceptual differentitations in 
analyzing social mobility ?) 

The effort towards reduction is a 
basic scientific endeavor, but canons 
of caution must be observed. Does the 
summary reduction statement provide 
adequate coverage so that it mirrors 
changes in the indicators subsumed by 
it? Is it representative so that it would 
move in the same direction as the indi- 
cators from which it has been reduced ? 
Is it sensitive so that it quickly moves 
with changes in the original jeliconens? 


At one time perhaps we need not 
have concerned ourselves with the pos- 
sibility of inverse and/or non-simul- 
taneous movement of the three dimen- 
sions of mobility. They all were high- 
ly interdependent and moved in the 
same direction; consequently, prestige 
could be relied on to reflect accurately 
income and skill changes. High social 
status wert with high skill; high skill 
went with high income. One might 
have measured changes in the occupa- 
tional prestige standing of father and 
son and mayen a fairly reliable 
measure of the paralleling changes in 
skill and income. Can one do so now? 
Are we automatically including 
changes in income or in skill level 
when we measure changes in occupa- 


tional prestige level? We can decide 
more efficiently if we outline some of 
the logically possible combinations and 
then briefly discuss their empirical 
character. (To reduce cumbersomeness, 
the number of combinations has been 
reduced by assuming no inverse rela- 
tions among indicators: one indicator 
may move up, and the two others not 
change but they will not move in oppo- 
site directions to the first indicator; we 
are assuming then that each indicator{ 
will have but two dimensions, so that 
if income increased, skill could in- 
crease or stay the same, but could not 
decrease. ) 


(a) Change in skill, income and pres- 
tige. A likely occurence; the assumed 
convergence. 


(b) Change in skill; no income 
change; occupational prestige change. 
This type of probably a very common 
one nowadays; for example, the lower- 
middle-class white collar worker whose 
= may have been an unskilled la- 

rer. This case will be more fully dis- 
cussed later. 


(c) No change in skill; no change in 
income; prestige change (unlikely oc- 
curence). 

(d) No change in skill; change in 
income; prestige change. (Likely) 
(e) Change in skill; no change in 
income; no prestige change. (likely) 
(f) Change in skill; change in in- 
come; no prestige change. (likely) ' 
(g) No change in skill, income or 
prestige. 

(h) No change in skill; change in 
income; no change in prestige. (like- 
ly, e.g. factory workers). 


Note that in only two of the eight 
conditions do all three indicators move 
simultaneously in the same direction. 
There are four likely conditions in 
which they do not and two unlikely 
situations in which they do not. Jaffe 
and Carleton raise the same issue when 
they ask: “... . does a prosperous 
automobile salesman necessarily have 
lower status than an elementary school 
teacher?” (12, p. 54) 
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To understand the possibility of non- 
simultaneous movement among the 
three indicators, we must learn more 
of the characteristics of each. 


MEASUREMENT OF INCOME 


Changes in income are obviously the 
most easily measurable of the three 
variables. Questions of estimation and 
rating which are difficult in the meas- 
urement of prestige and skill are not 
involved except where real income 
changes are measured over a long peri- 
od of time. 


CULTURAL DEFINITION OF SKILL 


We think of skill as an objective 
phenomenon, an empirically observed 
activity that would be rated the same 
way by all observers, so that an occu- 
pational handbook can state that one 
job requires more skill than another or 
has less strain involved in it.* A good 
deal of the agreement depends upon 
a consensus of social values rather than 
a non-value laden understanding of 
skill requirements. Does a bank teller’s 
routine operation require more skill 
and responsibility than does the job of 
a machinist? The former is likely to 
be regarded as doing a more skilled 
job, yet the machinist probably has had 
a longer apprenticeship and is in- 
volved in a more responsible, less 
supervised task than that of the clerk 
with his standardized operations. We 
have here a skill rating which would 
be hard to defend in terms of actual 
mental and physical activities. It is 
just generally assumed that white col- 
lar work is more skill-demanding (and 
less physically demanding) than fac- 
tory work, but this is a cultural axiom 
which is not always an actuality. 

A frequently occurring danger is well 
illustrated by the high skill rating as- 
signed to “human relations skills” 


* Changes in the skill component may be~ 


due to (a) new technical accomplishments 
required in executing a job or (b) reduc- 
tion in the (physical) strain of performing 
a job. In general, the two go together, 
and we tend to assume that where (a) is 
true, so is (b). 
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which we are told are the only impor- 
tant skills for the business executive. 
(32) Is this high rating due to 4 
scarcity of supply of this rare skill? 
Then we would have to assume a per- 
fect market in which the supply of the 
skill is small because of the consider. 
able difficulties in performing the job 
and that there are no obstacles to the 
free entry of individuals into the occu- 
pational market. 


To use the fact of a limited supply 
as an indicator of high skill is dan- 
gerous, however, because there may be 
a systematic limitation of individuals 
entering the market. (28) An obvious 
example is the guild-like regulation of 
the production of physicians which lim- 
its the number of physicians. At one 
leading medical college over half of 
the students have at least one physician 
in the “family”. Are so few children 
of non-medical families interested in 
going. into medicine? From other 
knowledge of the medical profession 
one must surmise rather that it is diff- 
cult for students not related to physi- 
cians to enter medical school. The 
low number does not mean that others 
could not function well in this occupa- 
tional role. Nor should we ignore 
that fact that Negroes may be dis- 
couraged from entering various — 
tions, for that act limits the number 
of people in a field and encourages 
the conclusion that the occupation 
must require high skill since so few 
qualify. (31) In New York State in 
1952, 50% of students entering high 
school did not finish. A dropout of 
this size would be hard to explain on 
the capability level alone; more likely 
social factors affected perserverance 
in schools. 


Obviously, cultural factors are ope- 
ating in this situation. In general, 
most of our occupational ratings are 
deeply affected by cultural attitudes 
and, while we can easily speak of skill 
levels within the managerial, white col- 
lar hierarchy and within the factory 
hierarchy, we cannot easily compare 
the two hierarchies without cultural 
elements intruding. 
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PRESTIGE 


Prestige is obviously a culturally de- 
termined phenomenon. It is a sub- 
jective phenomenon as Hatt has forci- 
bly stated: “(prestige studies of occu- 
pations) assume that prestige is estim- 
able and that it lies in the opinions of 
others rather than in the occupation it- 
self or in any specific rewards attached 
to that position.” (11) Its effectiveness 
asa measure of mobility depends on its 
validity—and its reliability—the con- 
sistency with which it can be measured. 
The problems of validity have been 
teferred to above and will be discussed 
again in the following section. Here 
we shall refer to but one element of 
validity and then discuss reliability. 
Ate the differences in the prestige 
sore between each level of occupa- 
tions so great that they are associated 
with different patterns of acceptance, 
of co-mingling, of perquisites in each 
occupational level? If not, then the 
shadings of prestige rankings may be 
differences without significance. 

In regard to reliability an important 
question to raise is: Do all classes in 
American society tend to have the 
same ratings of occupations? If not, 
consistent ratings will not occur. (21) 
Cuber and Kenkel criticize the use of 
average ratings in the Hatt-North 
scale, contending that it leads to ‘‘the 
easy supposition that there is a wni- 
jormity in the judgement of Americans 
about the occupation, when all we 
know, from the published data is that 
the people who thought well of it 
otled out the people who thought 
poorly of it... °” (6, p. 294) Jaffe 
ind Carleton (12, p. 57; 16 [b}) 
found it difficult to rate occupations: 
We should like to be able to stratify 
precisely these seven major occupation 
gfoups in terms of status, both social 
and economic. (5) Unfortunately this 
aanot be done with any great deal of 
accuracy’” ,* 


_* Hatt's work led him to develop what 
te calls “status-prestige’’ occupational analy- 
ils because status distinctions between dif- 
‘tent Occupations are not consistent, while 
wh distinctions within an occupational 





soup seem to be consistent. (11) 
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Generally, we assume a fair degree 
of consistency over time in the rank-~* 
ings of occupations. But this assump- 
tion is doubtful. Undoubtedly the pres- 
tige of teachers has fallen relative to 
that of business executives. This 
change is probably due to the advan- 
taged economic and power — of 
executives in expanding industry. But 
there is a lag between the economic 
changes and the social evaluations. If 
changes in economic circumstances are 
of great importance in style of living 
while prestige changes are less reflec- f 
tive of such style changes then it is 
questionable to use such a relatively 
unresponsive indicator as prestige by 
itself, as is the practice. For example, ; 
Kahl found in his small-scale but in- 
tensive study of working class boys 
that 


They did not make sharp distinctions be- 
tween white and blue collar work. Often 
the fathers had had both types of jobs 
during their careers and quite common 
was the family where one son worked ig 
a factory while another was a clerk. Pres- 
tige was based on income and style of 
life, not on the color of one’s collar. 


(13) 


THE Issue: 
FACTORY AND WHITE COLLAR WoRK 


The central problem of the measure- 
ment of mobility is the move- 
ment between factory (or manual) 
work and white collar (non-manual) 
beginning of his swift expansion in 
numbers had higher occupational pres- 
tige than the factory worker. The 
former received a higher income; his 
job required the ability to read and 
write and involved the ultilization of 
new machines like the typewriter. On 
the bases of these two Reais of 
income and skill alone, occupational 
prestige would be high. But the back- 
ground and character of the people 
drawn into these jobs contributed to 
the relative high ranking. Frequently, 
they had middle class parents and 
dressed in middle class fashion as be- 
fitted people connected at work with 
the authority of the employer in his 
office. 
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Thus, on our three dimensions of 
mobility, a person who advanced from 
his father’s factory job to white collar 
employment was indeed mobile; he 
had more income, higher skill and 
greater occupational prestige than his 
father. Is this true today? 


A recent study (2) indicates that 
the one-time economic advantages of 
at least the lower white collar workers 
relative to factory workers has disap- 
peared. In 1890, the white collar 
worker made twice as much as the 
manual worker; by 1952, the economic 
advantage had moved in the other 
direction for manual workers averaged 
three dollars a week more than the 
white collar workers. This tendency is 
illustrated by the efforts of large em- 
ployers to give the same advantage to 
their white collar workers as the union- 
ized factory workers win in collective 
bargaining. The aim is to prevent un- 
rest among white collar employees by 
keeping them abreast of the conditions 
of the workers in the supposedly lower 
prestige manual jobs. 


It has been said that the next great 
expansion of technology will be in 
office work. Already machines have 
been introduced to the extent that low- 
er category office workers are becoming 
machine-tenders performing routine 
operation with little skill. White col- 
lar workers have more control over the 
rhythm of work than do factory work- 
ers. The development of time study 
and allied nenenieets in the office is, 
however, minimizing this difference. 


Another element of the skill com- 
ponent—strain—is also less clearly in 
favor of the white collar workers. 
White collar positions have and prob- 
ably still do require less physically ex- 
acting activities than do factory jobs; 
the differences, however, probably are 
not as great as formerly. Chair-sitting, 
back-bending, close reading promote 
occupational hazards, too. (2) If we 
were to include in strain, the difficult- 
to-measure emotional elements, includ- 
ing the effects of the competitive office 
environment, (8, pp. 103-115), the 


identifiability of white collar work 
with a lessening of strain would not 
be so clear. 


It is assumed that prestige differ. 
ences between manual and non-manual 
workers are clear-cut and generally 
agreed upon. For example, Lipset and 
Bendix, despite many hesitations decide 
to assume that movement between man- 
ual and non-manual work always con. 
stitutes mobility: “ . . . we fall back on 
the general understanding of the dif. 
ferences between high—and low-status 
jobs, which is presumed to be accepted 
in the country as a whole.” (16 {b}) 
Yet Warner, whom they cite in sup- 
port, finds it difficult to differentiate 
the upper-lower (manual worker) 
from “‘adjacent levels” and decided in 
his Jonesville study to combine the 
upper-lowers with the lower-middles 
into a Common Man level. (29, 30) 
Kahl concludes: “My data indicate that 
in the urban scene the line between 
lower-middle and upper-lower cannot 
usefully be distinguished. The over- 
lap between the lower levels of the 
white collar world and the upper levels 
of the blue collar world is pronounced 
and growing.” (13, p. 190, footnote 
4) 

This situation is occurring principally 
because of the economic improvement 
of factory workers relative to white 
collar workers. The effect to these 
movements has been to produce 
changes in prestige ranking according 
to Jaffe and Carleton. (12, p. 56) 
Mills writes: “By the early "thirties, 
Amy Hewes was observing ‘the sha- 
dowy line between many . . . clerical 
tasks and unskilled factory occupations 
as becoming more and more impercept- 
ible.’ ” (20) 


A danger of using prestige ratings 
to rank white collar and factory jobs 
relative to each other is illustrated in 
the work of industrial sociologists. 
They have found that white collar 
workers are very responsive to prestige 
changes in the office, so that a changt 
in title without a change in income 0 
responsibilities would be considered 4 
promotion. (8, p. 114) Thus, if com 
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munity evaluations of prestige are used, 
white collar workers might be con- 
sidered to be mobile—moving up in 
the hierarchy—when this would be dif- 
ficult to defend in the realities of posi- 
tion. Factory workers who did not 
see themselves as mobile would not be 


considered mobile. A reliance on sub- 
jective ratings therefore offers formid- 
able dangers and reminds us again of 
the important warnings of Gordon 
(9) and Simpson(27) to keep sep- 
arate objective and subjective criteria. 


IMPLICATIONS 


What are the implications of these 
remarks for the study of mobility: 


(a) Most studies of mobility are al- 
most exclusively studies of occupa- 
tional prestige, although “social mobi- 
lity” implies something about econo- 
mic and skill conditions. 


(b) Occupational prestige changes 
can be considered as one dimension of 
mobility but not the only one. Where 
this dimension is not firmly tied in 
with the other dimensions of mobility, 
it may be misleading to use it alone. 
(c) It is dangerous to take social def- 
initions of phenomena (e.g. skill) as 
technical definitions. Social definitions 
of mobility as of other pheno- 
mena certainly can be cast into opera- 
tional forms. But the mere fact of an 
operational character of a definition 
does not automatically make it appro- 
priate for a problem. As much as pos- 
sible, mobility should be sorts, in 
terms of actual conditions of life, 
rather than people’s interpretations of 
these conditions. 


(d) As far as possible, we should 
ty to set up an objective scale for meas- 
uring skill requirements of jobs. At 
the least, we should be aware of the 
cultural values which intrude into our 
assessments. 


(¢) It might be well to attempt to 
‘ompose a relative income index which 
would show change in income position 
in the national economy as an indicator 
of intergenerational mobility. 
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It is difficult to compare income 
changes over time. We have to have 
an appropriate corrector for cost of 
living changes, for it is real income 
that is significant. Second, we must 
have a scale by which we can rate 
change—is a 50% increase in real in- 
come a sign of considerable improve- 
ment or not? The answer depends on 
the situation of others, for there may 
have been a general improvement of 
25% or 100%. We might use rela- 
tive income position as an indicator of 
income mobility. The technique might 
be to array the family income into 
deciles in the father’s period and as- 
sign a value depending on the decile 
in which the income falls. A similar 
procedure would be followed for the 
son using the data of his period. The 
two values would be compared to see 
if there were income mobility. Such 
an indicator could be used as well as 
the usual occupational prestige indica- 
tor of mobility. 


(f) It is dangerous to neglect his- 
tory and change. What may have made 
sense in terms of the last generation’s 
thinking and conditions may not make 
sense in terms of this generation’s or 
the next’s outlook or circumstances. 
White collar work may once have 
meant a big improvement; it need not 
always provide the same opportunity. 


(gz) The recent surveys showing con- 
siderably more mobility in present-day 
United States than the general sur- 
mise (17) may be due to the expan- 
sion of lower white collar employment. 
While regarded as mobility by all an- 
alysts, this movement should be more 
closely examined to see to what degree 
it is effective mobility. 

(h) Where the subjective aspect of 
mobility is analyzed, it might be well 
to study the degree of mobility-orien- 
tation among individuals. Some of the} 
differences among the studies of atti- 
tudes in social classes might be due to 
the un-random distribution in samples 
of people highly oriented toward mo- 
bility and those much less so concerned. 
Interest in mobility probably has con- 
siderable effect on behavior. ‘‘Mobility- 
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orientation” is difficult to study be- 
cause generally people want to improve 
their level of living, yet not all such 
concern would be indicative of ‘‘mo- 
bility-orientation.” Perhaps it might be 
wise to distinguish between improving 
one’s present style of life and moving 
on to another style; e.g. in housing, 
from getting more and larger rooms to 
moving to a “better neighborhood.” 
Investigators who want to use more 
clearcut determinants of behavior than 
occupation might well use it with a 
measure of ‘‘mobility-orientation’’ and 
recognize their concern with some of 
the subjective elements of mobility. 
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This is an interim report of a pro- 
gram of social research designed to aid 
the Puerto Rican people to come to 
gtips with their baffling problem of 
population control. The atmosphere 
in Puerto Rico is particularly favorable 
for joining research and action plan- 
ning. Numerous government agencies 
employ social scientists in their research 
divisions. The Governor and his 
abinet keep in close touch with the 
research programs of the University 
of Puerto Rico looking for’ possible 
solutions to their most vexing prob- 
lems. Given the problem of increas- 
ing population  sanapany in Puerto 
Rico, it was therefore no accident that 
the Social Science Research Center of 
the University included among its 
programs of research the study of 
population dynamics in the island. 


Demographic studies prior to 1951 
when the present authors entered the 
tesearch scene had shown ideal fami- 
ly size for all strata of the population 
‘onverging at three children whereas 
the average number of children born 
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to Puerto Rican mothers, ages 45 and 
over, as late as 1950 was six. (3) 
Information about birth control meth- 
ods was at least superficially known 
(2) and religious objections to the 
utilization of contraceptives was con- 
fined to a negligible minority of the 
population. (3) If Puerto Ricans 
were small-family minded and know- 
ledge of the means for fertility con- 
trol was more widespread than was 
its effective utilization, what other 
factors were necessary to bring about 
fertility planning? This was the 
problem as it was structured when 
the family and fertility project was 
first launched in midsummer 1951 
under the auspices of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. 

We recognized the need at the 
start to view our task in three major 
stages: Stage 1, Exploration, the stage 
of blending theory and preliminary 
empirical observations into testable 
hypotheses; Stage II, Ouantitative Ver- 
ification, the stage of verifying with 
hundreds of families the hypotheses 
formulated with a few selected fami- 
lies in Stage I; and finally Stage III, 
Experimental Validation, the stage of 
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checking the applicability of findings 
from Stage II in a program of educa- 
tion with still another set of families 
selected to meet the requirements of a 
controlled experiment. 


The unit of study common to all 
three stages of the research has been 
the nuclear family of procreation be- 
cause it meets several criteria of rele- 
vance: It is the unit of planning, 
choice making, and action. It is cap- 
able of serving as a referrent in several 
conceptual systems of theory. It is 
accessible for empirical obsevation and 
investigation, and it is the unit of med- 
ical and educational services in matter 
of fertility control. 


Of six known conceptual approaches 
to the study of the family the interac- 
tional frame of reference was chosen. 
This approach provided both a body 
of theory from which diagnostic study 
questions could be formulated and 
suggested categories for classifying 
both family structure and family dyna- 
mics as families are observed dealing 
with problems of family size and fer- 
tility control. 

Because the discrepancy between 
family size ideal and achieved family 
size is greatest in the lower educational 
class in Puerto Rico, we have restricted 
our observations in all stages of the 
research to this broad status grouping. 
In the course of the past three years we 
have collected data hon four different 
lower class samples. In the exploratory 
stage we interviewed, in two sessions 
each, 72 husbands and wives using 
semi-structured interviews and pro- 
gressive depth probes. For the quanti- 
tative verification stage we did 3,000 
brief prelisting interviews with family 
heads attending out-patient clinic ser- 
vices in the public health clinics and 
— hospitals of the Island and 
secured comparable data also from the 
files of 2,700 cases in the prenatal 
clinics. These data provided us with 
the parameters for the special popula- 
tion we wished to sample for this stage 
of the research. A sample of 888 
families was interviewed from this 
population base of 5,700 families 


meeting criteria of husband and wife 
living together, married 5-20 years, of 
proven fertility, and of less than sixth 
grade education. It will be seen that 
all these couples face in common the 
problems of Fetility control since they 
are fertile and still have several repro. 
ductive years ahead of them. The sam- 
ple as drawn was stratified by rural- 
urban residence, length of marriage, 
and history of birth control use — 
Never Users, Quitters, Current Users, 
and Sterilized. 


DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 
AND RESULTS 


The wife has been interviewed in all 
families and the husband interviewed 
in one third of the families selected at 
random. Husband interviews empha- 
sized questions of attitudes, informa- 
tion and inter-personal relationships. 
By matching the husband's answers 
with his wife’s we obtain evidence of 
the extent of shared information, 
shared attitudes, effectiveness of inter- 
communication and degree of projec- 
tion and empathy for each spouse. 

Most of the interviews were conduc- 
ted in the privacy of the offices of the 
public health units. This was made 
possible by letters from the public 
health officer, requesting the patient to 
appear for an interview at a particular 
date and hour. When respondents did 
not appear for interview after two 
letters, home visits were made to con- 
duct the interview, no matter how dis- 
tant the family was from the health 
center. 

In spite of the length of the inter- 
view (one to two hours), and the deli- 
cacy of the questions, only twelve te- 
fusals were encountered. The attrition 
is due to other factors, such as inad- 
equate addresses, or moving without 
leaving addresses. In view of the dis- 
tance traveled by respondents and in- 
terviewers, and the high mobility of 
the Puerto Rican lower class male, the 
attrition of cases has been much small- 
er than expected and is unlikely to 
have introduced any systematic bias 
into the sample. 
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Interviewer training and supervision. 
Interviewers were recruited primarily 
from graduates of the University of 
Puerto Rico and given three weeks of 
intensive training. The course began 
with a general orientation to the re- 
search problem, continued with a dis- 
cussion of the problems of negotiating 
and conducting the interview and of 
establishing and maintaining rapport, 
and included a variety of role-playing 
experiences as interviewees, observers 
and interviewers. The training ended 
with the play-back of recorded inter- 
views by means of which trainees were 
tested for accuracy and consistency of 
recording. An item analysis of all the 
etrors for each of fifteen interviewers 
in their first ten interviews followed 
the training experience. Editors con- 
tinued to confer with all interviewers 
on their interviewing errors throughout 
the data collection period.* 

Male and female intereview forms 
were pretested and analyzed for yield 
before the interviewer training pro- 
gram began. The interviews for this 
phase of the research have been highly 
structured, mainly using closed cate- 
gory questions. 


Scope Or THE STuDY 


The research has been undertaken in 
the context of previous a 
studies of human fertility, including 
interconnections between residence, 
mobility, and education as they bear 
on reproductive performance, particu- 
latly the monumental work of the In- 
dianapolis study of the social and psy- 
chological factors affecting fertility 
(10), and the quantitative study of the 
attitudinal backgrounds of human fer- 
tility in Puerto Rico by the late Paul 
Hatt and associates. (3) Intervening 
between the demographic factors and 
their fertility results, however, are a 
multitude of individual and family ac- 
tions dependent on values and prob- 
lm solving potentials. ‘These have 
been emphasized in the present study. 


eT 


_ * For discussions of the interviewer train- 


Ng program see two recent articles by the 
authors. (1, 7) 
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We have focused upon the dynamics 
of fertility planning in an antecendent- 
mages yee set of sequenc- 


es in which the family as a planning 
problem-solving, decision-making unit 
plays a major part.** 


From the wealth of hypotheses pro- 
duced from the exploratory stage of 
the project those meeting the following 
criteria were selected for verification: 
1) Hypotheses which are important for 
family and social demographic theory; 
2) Hypotheses which might be useful 
for policy makers and planners in the 
fields of health and education; and 3) 
Hypotheses amenable to quantitative 
verification. 


The hypotheses to be tested are built 
around the blocks of variables shown 
in Figure 1 which illustrates the range 
of materials with which we have been 
working in the quantitative verification 
stage of the research. It constitutes an 
analytical model which permits em- 
phasis upon parts in the special reports 
we have given of our work while speci- 
fying the interrelationship with the 
whole which is to be ceoiotdheon for 
the final report. Figure 1 also speci- 
fies in schematic diagram the way we 
hypothesize that the demographic, 
motivational, informational, and action 
factors articulate in fertility planning. 
The demographic factors (Block A) 
of residence, occupation, type of mari- 
tal union, religious affiliation and rent- 
al values of domicile, for example, be- 
come meaningful in our schema when 
they have been transmuted into the in- 
fluence brought to bear by their corres- 
ponding reference groups on the 
formation and maintenance of a gen- 
eral value system. The intercorrelations 
between combinations of reference 
groups and values held have proved to 
be high enough to warrant this infer- 
ence. Once it is clear that the influ- 
ences of the demographic factors are 
probably located in the motivational 





** For an elaboration of the frame of 
reference and the key concepts employed in 
the study and the special role of family 
action potentials in fertility planning see 
two other articles by the authors. (4, 5) 
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system of participants it is possible to 
link up the general and specific value 
systems (Blocks B and D) and the 
general and specific action systems 
(Blocks C and E) with the dependent 
variables, i. e. the actions taken to limit 
family size (Block F). The expected 
interrelationships between the large 
blocks of variables in Figure 1 are 
specified crudely by the size of the bars 
connecting them. 

Values or ideals with respect to 
family size and child spacing, we hypo- 
thesize, will only be translated into 
action if they overcome a certain 
amount of inertia or resistance repre- 
sented by unfavorable reference group 
pressures and conflicting values. The 
point where motivations are strong 
enough to overcome this resistance can 
be called the action threshold. The 
threshold depends in large part on the 
kind and intensity of family size ideals 
and the strength of the resistance to 
taking action. The sluggishness of a 
family is also a function of the ade- 
quacy of family action potentials, the 
efficiency present in a given family for 
acting on family goals. The degree of 
husband-wife communication, ability to 
arrive at consensus, empathy and the 
general inclination toward planning are 
among the variables constituting the 
action potential. 

Finally, in Block E of our schema 
is a set of action possibilities which are 
specifically relevant to fertility plan- 
ning and control and which match 
closely the specifically relevant atti- 
tudes and values of the family toward 
family size (Block D.) These 
might be called necessary although not 
sufficient conditions for action. Such 
a condition for example is know- 
ledge of birth control methods and 
their use. Without some knowledge of 
means a family could not act. But 
knowledge alone is insufficient, indeed 
it can only be effective if all the other 
conditions for action are met. It_is 
hypothesized that general motivations 
to take action as well as specifically 
small family size ideals, efficient fami- 
ly organization, and knowledge to- 
gether, make up the “path” which 


families must follow to reach the goal 
of ideal family size. 


HYPOTHESES AND MAJor FInpincs 


The hypotheses to be tested in the 
quantitative verification stage of the 
research reported here were formulated 
originally by combining family interac. 
tion theory with empirical exploration 
among seventy-two lower class fami- 
lies. (8) They cover the broad life con- 
ditions of residence, type of marital 
union, economic status, education and 
religion which have been the focus of 
traditional demography as well as the 
social psychological variables of the 
new social demography. They are listed 
herewith. 


I. Demographic and Reference Group 
Hypotheses 


A. Conservatism of reference groups 
defined by a weighted score based 
on rural residence, consensual 
marriage and low education as in- 
dicators of conservatism will re- 
late to a conservative general 
value system, preference for a 
large family, low proportion of 
use of birth control, short term 
use, and low success in fertility 
control. 

B. Religious affiliation will fail to 
differentiate between families 
which have high and low motiva- 
tion to restrict family size, and be- 
tween families which have or have 
not used birth control methods 
and between those who are suc 
cessful in birth control practice. 

C. Since the range in economic sta- 
tus and education has been limit- 
ed by sampling exclusively among 
lower educational groups, differ- 
ences among families in motiva- 
tivation to restrict family size and 
differences in subsequent fertility 
control by economic and educ- 
tional status will be negligible. 

D. The younger the wife at marriage 
the less likely she will be to use 
birth control methods, to have 
used them on a long term basis 
and to have used them success 
fully. 
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ll. Motivational Hypotheses 

A. Families in which spouses’ atti- 
tudes toward life problems are 
fatalistic or tend toward tradition- 
al solutions rather than being 
characterized by purposive-striv- 
ing and manipulation of the en- 
vironment will perceive family 
size as a problem later and will be 
less likely to seek modern meth- 
ods of birth control when the 
problem is recognized, and con- 
sequently will be less successful in 
fertility control. 

B. Families which consistently answer 
questions about family size prefer- 
ences and importance of having 
children in such a way that they 
can be typed as large family 
minded will also be less likely to 
perceive family size as a problem 
early and will be less likely to use 
methods for restricting family 
size. 

C. Families which show no interest 
in child spacing but prefer to take 
children as they come will like- 
wise be slower to perceive increas- 
ing family size as a problem and 
will be less likely to use birth 
control methods to restrict family 
size. 

D. Families which perceive family 
size as a problem late will be less 
likely to use birth control meth- 
ods, to use them regularly and 
will have a higher failure rate. 


ll. Family Facilitating Organization 
for Action Hypotheses 
A. Effectiveness in Intra-Family Com- 
munication 
1. The greater the areas of gen- 
eral communication between hus- 
band and wife the greater the 
communication with reference to 
birth control matters. 
2. The higher the general com- 
munication the more likely the 
family is to have embarked on 
a program of fertility control. 
3. The more communication 
with reference to birth control 
the more likely the couple is to 
have taken action to control fam- 
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ily size in line with their ana 


and to have done so successfully. 
4. Families which react to gen- 
eral problems by discussion and 
planning will so react to the 
pressure of their fertility upon 
resources, and will be more like- 
ly to use birth control methods 
and to use them effectively. 

B. Female Modesty Barriers to Com- 
munication and Action on Fertili- 
ty Control. 

1. The greater the wife’s mod- 
esty the poorer the communica- 
tion with the husband on family 
size and birth control matters. 

2. The greater the modesty the 
less knowledge of methods of 
birth control the wife has ob- 
tained and the less likely she 
has attended any birth control 
clinics for examination or ser- 
vices. 

C. Marital Satisfaction and Action on 
Fertility Control 

1. The higher the marital happi- 
ness the better the general com- 
munication between the spouses. 
2. The higher the marital happi- 
ness the more effectively birth 
control methods will be used. 

3. The greater the agreement be- 
tween spouses on key marital is- 
sues the more success in main- 
taining fertility control in line 
with family goals. 

4. The more satisfied the wife is 
with the sex relationship the 
higher the success rate in Fectili 
ty control. 

D. Familistic Organization 

thesis 

1. The less restrictive the organi- 
zation of the family based on a 
three variable typing of families 
by freedom of the wife to work 
gainfully, freedom from hus- 
band dominance, and freedom 
from prohibitions on her life 
space; the higher the proportion 
with a history of using birth 
control methods, the more long 
term use of birth control, and 
the higher the success rate in 
fertility control. 


Hypo- 





E. Families which did not start using 
birth control at the point they 
perceived they had had enough 
children but postponed action will 
have lower success rates when they 
do start using birth control. 


IV. Informational and Attitudinal At- 
tributes Hypotheses 
A. Families which are vague in the 
definition of the methods needed 
to meet the hypothetical problem 
of too many children will be less 
likely to use birth control meth- 
ods at all, and if they do will be 
less likely to use them effectively. 
B. The greater the number of birth 
control methods known by the 
spouses the greater the likelihood 
they have used them and that they 
have used them effectively. 


Three expressions of fertility con- 
trol are oat as dependent variables in 
Tables 1-4 in which the zero-order 
tests of the hypotheses just listed are 
found: 1) The proportion of families 
who have ever used birth control, 
abbreviated in the table to read, ‘“Ever 
Use of Birth Control,” 2) The length 
of use of birth control; that is, the 
proportion of time in which birth con- 
trol was used during the marriage, and 
3) The success rate, derived from the 
number of unplanned pregnancies 
since the start of birth control divided 
by the months of exposure since begin- 
ning birth control. Table 1 presents the 
findings with respect to the Demo- 
graphic and Reference Group Hypo- 
theses, Table 2 the findings with 
respect to the Motivational Hypotheses, 
Table 3 the findings with respect to the 
Family Facilitating Organization Hypo- 
theses and Table 4 the findings with 
respect to the Informational Hypo- 
theses. 


It will be seen upon inspection that 
each hypothesis requires that two or 
more variables be intercorrelated to 
test the relationships specified in the 
hypothesis. These variables are shown 
in Columns 3 and 4 in each of the four 
tables and the blocks to which they 
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belong from the schema in Figure 1 
are designated in Column 2. The 
direction and significance of the rela. 
tion between the variables correlated 
is shown in Column 5 as “fs” if 
positive and significant within the 5% 
level, “-s” if negative and significant, 
“ns” and “-ns” if positive or negative 
and approaching the 5% level of sig. 
nificance, and “O” if no significance 
whatsoever. In Column 6 we have 
indicated whether the section of the 
major hypothesis tested by the inter- 
correlation was supported or not by 
the results with “yes”, if supported, 
“no” if not supported (whether in the 
hypothesized direction or not if not 
significant) and “reversed” if signi- 
ficantly in the opposite direction from 
the hypothesized relation. 


Let us follow through the first 
major hypothesis dealing with demo- 
graphic and reference groups as they 
affect planning in some detail to 
demonstrate how Tables 1-4 may be 
read. This hypothesis is tested in Table 
1 and breaks up into two major sub- 
hypotheses which intercorrelate refer- 
ence group type variables from Block 
A of Figure I with motivational vari- 
ables from Blocks B and D, on the one 
hand, and with measures of fertility 
control in Block F on the other. In 
the first set the hypothesis that array- 
ing reference group types from most 
conservative to least conservative by 
residence, type of marital union and 
amount of education would also array 
families of these types on both gen- 
eral values and family size minded- 
ness conservatively is tested by inter- 
correlating reference group types with 
indices of traditionalism, tendency to 
general planning, ideal family size and 
large family vs. small family prefer- 
ences. On two of these attitude expres- 
sions, traditionalism and general plan- 
ning, the relationships were found to 
be as hypothesized. On the other 
hand, the ideal family size desired 
for the more conservative reference 
groups was smaller than for the less 
conservative although not significantly 
so. The conservative reference groups 
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also significantly —- “no chil- 
dren” to “many children” in a forced 
choice question on family size prefer- 
ences thus reversing the expected rela- 
tionships. 

The second half of the hypothesis 
intercorrelates reference group types 
with three expressions of fertility con- 
trol, proportion ever using birth con- 
trol, length of use, and success in fer- 
tility control. Reference group types 
successfully differentiate between 
“users” and “never users” of birth 
control methods as hypothesized but do 
not successfully array families on the 
length of use or effectiveness of fer- 
tility control. 


The balance of the hypotheses cover- 
ing the — between demo- 
graphic variables and fertility planning 
and control may be used in Table 1 
in the same fashion as the two illus- 
trated above. As expected, religious 
affiliation with the Catholic church 
failed to differentiate between family 
planners and non-planners. Catholics 
did value large families more than 
non-Catholics but were as likely to use 
contraceptives, and to use them suc- 
cessfully as non-members of the Catho- 
lic church. This finding is given great- 
er attention elsewhere. (9) 


The method of sampling reduced 
the range of educational experience 
of mothers sufficiently that education, 
as expected, was related significantly 
only to length of use, and non-signi- 
ficantly to history of birth-control use 
and success in application. The effects 
of the economic variable are not viti- 
ated by our system of sampling as 
seen in the favorable relationship be- 
tween high rental value of domicile 
and the dependent variables of fertility 
control. Age at marriage is shown to 
differentiate on two of the dependent 
vatiables but not on ever use of birth 
control—the younger the woman at 
marriages the less likely to be a long 
term user and to be successful in the 
Practice of birth control. 

Motivational Variables. Table 2 
contains the findings from tests of the 
ypotheses with respect to motivational 





measures and fertility control. The 
first set of hypotheses with respect to 
the General Value System is what 
might be termed the general orienta- 
tion toward change. Does the individ- 
ual value change, or are the old tradi- 
tional ways best? Does the individual 
value planning for the general issues 
in life or does he believe fate deter- 
mines his lot in life? Does the indi- 
vidual have high aspirations for him- 
self and his children and does he actu- 
ally strive to achieve these aspirations ? 
In effect, this collection of measures 
tells us to what extent families desire 
to manipulate change, and to what 
extent they are actually doing so. In 
general our hypotheses are supported, 
i.e., favorable orientation toward 
change is related to fertility planning 
and successful control. The exception, 
satisfaction with life’s conditions, 
which is positively related to length 
of use an success in fertility control, 
may at this point be a consequence of 
manipulating change to the family’s 
advantage in the past. 


Another crucial block of variables 
tested in Table 2 involves attitudes 
toward family size. What does the 
individual perceive as many or few 
children? Does he desire many or 
few, or does it make little difference? 
In general the attitudinal questions 
about the ideal family size, preferenc- 
es for many rather than none, and 
four rather than two are less associat- 
ed with family planning than attitudes 
about the values of having children, 
the interest in child spacing, and the 
sensitivity to the phenomenon of fami- 
ly size as a problem. It is clear that 
something beyond motivation to have 
small families is needed to achieve 
family size control. 


Family Facilitating Organization 
Hypotheses. In Table 3, which covers 
the variables clustered in Block C of 
Figure 1, we have tested selectively 
from our battery of family facilitating 
organization variables. A _ serious 
attempt has been made in this study to 
bring together measures of marital and 
family organization which might 
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explain failure to use birth control 
methods despite adequate motivation 
and knowledge of these methods. This 
is the action potential present in the 
family, both general and specific to 
birth control. Is the family one whose 
structure of interrelationships is con- 
ducive to the implementation of joint 
and/or individual goals? Is there con- 
sensus on most issues in the family? 
Are there barriers present to commu- 
nication on marital issues and to com- 
munication on birth control ? 


It is clear from examination of 
Table 3 that these variables are inter- 
related. Communication on general 
issues between spouses is predictive of 
communication on birth control. Both 
are related to the general pattern of 
planning life’s issues. Both communi- 
cation on general marital issues and 
communication on birth control matters 
differentiate successfully between fami- 
lies on ever use of birth control and 
length of use. Both fail, however, te 
predict the success with which families 
use these methods. Of the barriers 
to communication only the problems 
of wifely modesty are quantified for 
test in Table 3. When modesty is 
cross-classified by communication on 
birth control matters, an appreciable 
but non-significant difference is found 
between the communicants. The more 
modest the wife, the lower the com- 
munication between husband and wife. 
Modesty is also correlated in the hy- 
pothesized direction but non-signific- 
antly with lack of knowledge of birth 
control methods, and is significantly 
negatively correlated with attendance 
at birth control clinics, one of the 
necessary conditions for effective fer- 
tility control among lower class Puerto 
Ricans. 


Of the four hypotheses in Table 3 
referring to marital relations and fer- 
tility only two are supported fully. 


Marital hanpiness is positively related_ 


to general communication between 
spouses, and agreement on marital 
issues (shortened from the Burgess- 
Cottrell marital adjustment test) does 
appear significantly related to success 
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in fertility control. This latter reflects 
directly the extent of consensus about 
crucial marital issues. 


Our hypothesis with respect to sex 
satisfaction and fertility control is 
reversed, in that wives who are least 
satisfied with the sex relationship are 
the most likely to have practiced birth 
control over a long period, if they have 
practiced it at all. From other analy- 
ses we find a tendency for self ratings 
of satisfaction with sex to be asso- 
ciated with male dominance in the 
marital relation, and with the holding 
of traditional values. Dissatisfaction 
in contrast appears more frequently 
in dominant wives, working wives, and 
wives who are striving-oriented in 
their attitudes toward the future. These 
attributes are also related to the motiv- 
ational and actional paths of fertility 
planning and control, identified 
schematically in Figure 1. 


A typology which reflects three com- 
ponents of familism has been con- 
structed from materials of the study 
and its effects on fertility control are 
shown in Table 3 as item D. Familis- 
tic Organization Types and Expressions 
of Fertility Control. Three compon- 
ents make up the typology which in 
combination give us eight distinctive 
familistic types. A behavioral mani- 
festation of autonomy of the wife, wife 
working outside the home in gainful 
employment, constitutes one compon- 
ent. A subjective expression of the 
locus of dominance in the marriage, 
from the wife’s answers to questions 
of who does the shopping, who settles 
the arguments, and who controls sex 
relations, constitutes the second. The 
third deals with the tightness of con- 
trol of the husband over the wife from 
the number of prohibitions on het 
activities enforced by him, such as 
wearing makeup or dancing with other 
men. The resulting index of familis- 
tic organization ranges from most 
autonomy of wife working, low domi- 
nance, and few prohibitions to the 
least autonomy of wife at home, high 
husband dominance and many prohi- 
bitions. This configuration has been 
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shown elsewhere to have marked asso- 
ciation with variables in all the blocks 
of the analytic schema in Figure 1— 
demographic, motivational, and fertili- 
ty control. (4) Familism as here 
defined appears closely related nega- 
tively to ever use of birth control 
methods, to their long term use, and 
to the effectiveness with which they are 
used. The effectiveness of using meth- 
ods is much lower among the tightly 
organized and restrictive families. The 
failures per month of birth control 
use being significantly higher for these 
family types. The highest success was 
achieved by Type VIII, Wife Working 
Low Dominance, Low Prohibitions, 
made up of fifty-five families with an 
average failure rate of 7.0 compared 
with the poorest record in the 179 
families of Type I, Wife at Home, 
High Dominance, High Prohibitions 
with a failure rate of 63.4. This index 
of family structure and organization 
appears to be a good means for differ- 
entiating successful from unsuccessful 
candidates for family size control. 

Informational Attributes. Finally, in 
Table 4 we depict the final constella- 
tion of variables hypothesized as con- 
tributing directly to fertility planning 
and control, which might be termed 
the availability of technical means for 
goal achievement in family size. This 
refers more to the psychological than 
the physical availability of birth con- 
trol methods. How much does the 
individual know about birth control 
and what is his attitude toward various 
methods? If he is ignorant of certain 
methods or considers them objection- 
able, they are unavailable in our sense 
of the term. 

The strategic importance of accep- 
tability of birth control methods is 
demonstrated in the fulfillment of the 
hypotheses in Table 5. Four of five 
hypotheses are supported. 


Success IN VERIFICATION 


Since this has been largely a veri- 
fication study, it is proper that we 
should close this paper with an exam- 
ination of the success in verification 


to date. Table 5 tells us that many of 
our antecedent variables relate well 
to one of the three consequent vari- 
ables of fertility control, especially the 
differentiating of families into ‘‘users’’ 
and “never users” of birth control 
methods, but that their purchase power 
stops there. It is less likely that an 
antecedent variable will predict length 
or effectiveness of use if it does not 
also relate to history of ever use of 
birth control methods. Of the vari- 
ables which relate to two or more of 
the fertility control consequences, the 
motivational variables lieciiae the 
general value system and the specific 
attitudes toward family size and pres- 
sure of children on resources are num- 
erically greatest. They are followed 
by the family facilitating organization 
variables. However the information 
variables are also highly represented 
in comparison with their number in 
the study. 


Table 6 provides evidence that our 
sub-hypotheses are much more fre- 
quently supported than they are neg- 
ated. In total we have forty-seven 
sub-hypotheses supported and only 
thirty-four negated, five of which, 
however, reverse the expected rela- 
tionships. Of course, many of these 
interrelationships may not be entirely 
independent. Subsequent partial cor- 
relation analysis will show how many 
of these variables stand up when con- 
trolled by others. 


When the results of testing of the 
sub-hypotheses are collated into the 
major hypotheses as originally worded, 
only four major hypotheses out of the 
thirty-two listed are negated, thirteen 
are verified in part, at least one of the 
propositions of the hypothesis being 
supported, anu we balance of fifteen 
hypotheses are verified as worded. This 
compares very favorably with the suc- 
cess in confirmation of hypotheses of 
the Indianapolis Study of the social 
and psychological factors affecting fer- 
tility from which we have borrowed 
so profitably. Of seventeen major 
hypotheses related to the variable of 
fertility planning status, eight were 
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<—e seven were partially suppor- 
ted, and two more supported as 
worded. Of twenty-one hypotheses 
having to do with size of completely 
planned family, six were negated, 
fourteen were partially supported and 
one was supported as worded.* 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


It is possible to glean from the 
foregoing pages that the following 
factors are important for effective plan- 
ning: 1) a general “modern” value 
system: 2) definite views favoring 
small families; 3) sufficient informa- 
tion on birth control methods and 
favorable attitudes toward using them; 
and 4) effective family organization. 
Can these factors be improved suffi- 
ciently to produce planned families in 
Puerto Rico? 


The general situation in Puerto Rico 
is actually favorable to attempts at 
family planning. Virtually everybody 
knows at least one method of birth 
control and also knows of other people 
in his community who use such meth- 
eds. The dampering influence of 
organized religion in this field is small 
and few people think of birth control 
as objectionable, even in theory. Under 
these conditions it is easy to start using 
birth control methods and the presence 
of any of a whole range of circum- 
stances may be the trigger to trans- 
form into appropriate action the gener- 
ally favorable attitude toward family 
planning. 


The major problem in Puerto Rico 
is not getting people started to practice 
birth control but providing supports 
for keeping them regularly at it. The 
people most likely to use birth control 
methods over a long period are those 
who can organize effectively in general, 
who can persist in protracted coopera- 
tion over time. The principal factors 
aer emphasis on planning, communica- 
tion between spouses, and ability to 


* See Table I, indianapolis Study 
Hypotheses, Classification and Results of 
Analyses. In the report by Clyde V. 
Kiser. (6) 


come to a joint decision. When this 
well-organized family team becomes 
interested in the problem of family 
limitation, it identifies its goal, and 
then works effectively to achieve it. 
The casual short term user who is as 
much or even more aware of the pres- 
sures of a growing family, tries the use 
of birth control methods, but lacks the 
organizing pattern for pursuing it. 

There are several ways possible to 
enable families to carry out long range 
plans of fertility control. One way is 
to make birth control methods so sim- 
ple that no cooperative effort is neces- 
sary—the successful conclusion of the 
search for an oral contraceptive. 
Eighty-nine percent of the women not 
now using birth control methods in 
our sample said that they would use 
a birth control pill to be taken once 
a month. The direct attack on the 
question of family organization con- 
sists of a program of education for 
mafriage and parenthood both before 
and after marriage. It would have as 
much merit as the present | gr co of 
information imparting and persuasion 
of health educators in connection with 
the public health centers. It goes with- 
out saying that a by-product of these 
programs of a happier family life 
would be valuable in itself. 

In summary, we have found tenta- 
tively in testing our model depicted 
schematically in Figure 1 two major 
sets of conditions for family size plan- 
ning: The dynamic variables giving the 
motivation for planning and _ the 
instrumental variables showing the 
possibility of carrying out these mo- 
tives. For successful fertility planning 
the efficiency of the family must be 
tuned to a strong motivation. If the 
motivation is weak and the type of 
family organization provides essen- 
tially a barrier to planning, no attempt 
at birth control use will result. With 
increase of the strength of motivation, 
ineffectual attempts at birth control 
practices will be made. If the motiva- 
tion is very strong while the family 
structure impedes planning, effective 
measures which need nv planning, like 
sterilization, may result. 
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The implications for workers in 
health and welfare agencies lie in the 
necessity of recognizing the importance 
of both motivation and family dyna- 
mics. It is either by creating conditions 
which enable a family of minimal 
effectiveness to be successful in plan- 
ning or by improving the effectiveness 
of the family that success in fertility 
control is likely to be found. 
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ABORTION AND THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


EDWIN M. SCHUR 


Attorney, New Haven, Connecticut 


Perhaps since the very beginnings 
of civilization women have used abor- 
tion — the destruction or expulsion 
from the womb of the unborn child, 
the fetus, before it attains viability — 
to free themselves from unwanted 
childbearing. After an extensive study 
of anthropological data, George Deve- 
reux recently found that “there is every 
indication that abortion is an absolute- 
ly universal phenomenon, and that it 
is impossible even to construct an 
imaginary social system in which no 
woman would ever feel at least im- 
pelled to abort.” (7, p. 161) Though 
we have tried hard to ignore the 
unpleasant truth, even in the United 
States where economic and social im- 
sat very have reduced much of the 

urden of having children there are 
now probably close to a million abor- 
tions a year. (10) Under current laws 
many of these abortions are illegal. 


Since the law refuses to recognize 
most demands for abortion, highly 
complex illegal means of accommodat- 
ing abortion-seekers have been devel- 
oped, often by ruthless, inept persons. 
(3) Abortion has always been danger- 
ous when not carried out under proper 
conditions. While the advent of anti- 
biotics has reduced the primary abor- 
tion death rate appreciably (even for 
illegal abortions), the criminal abor- 
tionist cannot possibly take all the pre- 
cautions necessary for a safe operation. 
Hence, abortion still leads to consider- 
able mortality and morbidity (possible 
— short of death include 
sterility, endocrine disorders, menstrual 
disturbances and psychic maladjust- 
ments). Clearly abortion is a social 
problem of major importance. 


On a more theoretical level, abor- 
tion relates significantly to many ques- 
tions of policy, pattern and process 
which should be of interest to the 
These include woman's 


sociologist. 
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role in our social system, family organi- 
zation and disorganization, national 
demographic policy, and the role of 
informal and formal sanctions. It 
seems surprising that a topic which so 
clearly invites sociological analysis has 
received relatively little attention in 
sociological journals. A brief survey 
of abortion as a medico-legal, socio- 
psychological phenomenon may well be 
in order. 


Mepico-LEGAL ASPECTS 


Non-surgical methods of inducing 
abortion are invariably dangerous. 
Physical techniques (egs., falling down 
stairs, severe exercise, hot baths, and 
manipulations of the stomach) and 
the swallowing of chemicals (purga- 
tives, intestinal and pelvic irritants, 
drugs stimulating contraction of the 
uterus, and poisons) are rarely effec- 
tive unless undertaken so vigorously or 
in such dosage as would imperil the 
mother’s life. Insertion of an irrita- 
ting object into the uterus and lacera- 
tion with a sharp object are similarly 
perilous. The latter method is often 
resorted to by women who attempt 
selfinduced abortion; a partial list of 
the objects they use is grim testimony 
to the desperation of such abortion- 
seekers. Fisher notes the use of hat- 
pin, umbrella ribs and _ of wire. 
(10, p. 246) And Watkins, reporting 
on post abortion hospital patients, 
cites ‘. . . crochet hooks, nail files and 
syringe tips, and one patient used a 
nut cracker. Another introduced a case 
knife into the uterus.” (25) 

The usual abortion operation in 4 
hospital is dilatation and curettage. This 
involves widening the cervix, the neck 
of the womb, and introducing a “cur 
ette’” (a long semi-sharp spoon-like 
instrument) to scrape the uterine cavl- 
ty. One of the most interesting facts 
about our abortion situation from 2 
sociological standpoint, is that the 
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relative safety of this operation has 
received virtually no publicity. It is 
true that, because of excessive bleed- 
ing when the uterine content is large, 
curettage should be limited to the first 
few months of pregnancy. But during 
that period, under adequate present- 
day hospital conditions and if per- 
form by a skilled physician, the opera- 
tion is extremely safe. As one eminent 
practitioner recently put it, “We feel 
that, if the operation is properly per- 
formed . . ., it will have no effect on 
either the health of the woman or her 
reproductive future.” (11, p. 12) 


Though laws on abortion vary from 
state to state, in this country abortion 
is generally illegal unless necessary to 
preserve the life of the mother. (12) 
Abortions which satisfy this require- 
ment are called “therapeutic.” This 
is interesting since most physicians 
would probably not agree that the only 
therapeutic (i.e., healing or curative) 
abortions are where the mother’s life 
is in direct danger; in a sense then, 
“therapeutic abortion’’ has become a 
legal term of art rather than a strictly 
medical one. 


Recently hospitals have granted few- 
er and fewer therapeutic abortions. 
(23) Scientific advances have rendered 
so many conditions less detrimental to 
the continuance of pregnancy that to- 
day there are almost no purely medical 
“indications” for abortion, (11) An 
increase in  psychiatrically-indicated 
abortions has not offset the overall 
decline. In general the attitude of 
hospital authorities is one of extreme 
caution. Some hospitals have estab- 
lished abortion boards which carefully 
screen all applicants for such opera- 
tions; this usually cuts down the num- 
ber of abortions granted. (11, p. 15) 
And although most doctors would deny 
that they in any way defer to political 
or law-enforcement pressures, fear of 
legal difficulties very likely holds hos- 
pitals in check; behind the reluctance 
of hospitals to grant abortions lies 
current restrictive legislation. While 
some physicians might admit, off the 
tecord, that their abortion recommen- 
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dations are partly influenced by the 
— socio-economic problems, no 
ospital will openly grant abortions 
on such grounds. Nor will a woman 
who conceives as a result of forcible 
rape or incest be granted an abortion, 
no matter how inhumane such refusal 
seems. A specially perplexing situa- 
tion has recently arisen regarding a 
possible eugenic indication for abor- 
tion. Research has shown that where 
the mother contracts German measles 
(rubella) before the twelfth week of 
pregnancy, there is about a thirty per 
cent chance the child will be born with 
some congenital abnormality; many 
obstetricians feel such a condition con- 
stitutes a valid indication for inter- 
rupting pregnancy. Yet since the 
mother’s life is not in danger, techni- 
cally the operation is illegal. Some 
hospitals mow grant abortion in 
a rubella situation, admittedly in con- 
travention of the written law; prose- 
cutors do not interfere in such cases, 
accepting a broad medical “‘interpreta- 
tion” of the statutes. 

While the law has pretty effectively 
restricted hospital abortions (to an 
even smaller number of situations 
than many obstetricians and psychia- 
trists would choose), it has been un- 
able to curb the tide of illegal abortion 
outside the hospital. Most state laws 
ban all abortions (not necessary to pre- 
serve the mother’s life), whether per- 
formed by lay abortionists or physi- 
cians; in many jurisdictions the woman 
who submits to an abortion also com- 
mits a crime. But enforcement of these 
provisions is negligible. Women who 
submit to abortions are virtually never 
prosecuted. And the physician who 
departs from his legitimate practice 
to perform an occasional abortion rare- 
ly gets in trouble with the law. Prose- 
cutors generally confine their efforts 
to the professional abortionist, and 
even here there are many serious 
obstacles to law-enforcement. Wide- 
spread public demand for abortion 
facilities makes it relatively easy for 
police to accept protection money from 
abortionists with a clear conscience. 
(2) Where graft does not block pros- 
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ecution, satisfying evidentiary require- 
ments is a major difficulty; courts usu- 
ally place on the State the full burden 
of proving both that an abortion in 
fact took place and that it was not 
necessary to save the mother’s life. 
Women are extremely hesitant about 
admitting abortions, fearing adverse 
publicity and possible self-incrimina- 
tion. The prosecutor obtains his best 
leads when an abortion results in 
death or hospitalization. But evidence 
of isolated cases is not enough; a good 
prosecution entails use of numerous 
leads, long-term surveillance, and fin- 
ally catching the abortionist in the act. 
Juries are extremely reluctant to con- 
vict abortionists, and of those who are 
convicted many receive suspended sen- 
tences. A supplementary sanction — 
revocation of a physician-abortionist’s 
medical license—is equally weak; the 
abortionist needs no credentials to 
attract clients, nor is he likely to be 
cowed by the danger of prosecution for 
practicing without a license. 

As there are no data indicating a 
decline in the overall number of abor- 
tions, we may assume that current neg- 
ative sanctions are merely diverting 
abortion-seekers away from legal chan- 
nels and nurturing the institutionaliza- 
tion of illegal means for meeting the 
abortion demand. Since current defini- 
tions of “therapeutic” abortion are out 
of line with relevant medical values, 
other values must be determining them. 
Experience in this country amply sub- 
stantiates Devereux’s conclusion that 
“social attitudes, reflecting culturally 
anchored value hierarchies, determine 
what conditions . . . constitute a social- 
ly acceptable ‘indication, . . . for the 
interruption of pregnancy.” (7, p. 92) 
We may now wish to inquire what 
these attitudes are. 


Socio-PSsYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The argument may be advanced that 
killing the fetus contradicts the basic 
sexual function of woman—mother- 
hood. (14) At first glance the wide 
prevalence of post-abortion guilt reac- 
tions might seem to uphold this line 
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of reasoning. Naturally an abortion 
will always involve some emotional 
consequences; indeed Helene Deutsch 
contends that “‘.. . at bottom there js 
hardly a woman who reacts to it with 
complete realism even where the 
rationalization is the best possible 
one.” (6, Vol. II, p. 182) Similarly, 
a number of writers have noted the 
danger of adverse effects on the rela- 
tionship between the parents. 


While case histories reflecting such 
after-effects of abortion are often start- 
ling (Deutsch, for example, cites the 
case of a woman who erected tomb- 
stones for her fetuses, even after she 
had given birth to several children), 
we must not allow them to distort our 
perspective. 


Additional study is needed of the 
etiology of post-abortal guilt; such 
reactions may well be socioculturally 
rather than biologically defined. As 
Simone de Beauvoir points out, this is 
a situation where many women “in- 
wardly respect the law they trans- 
gress;” the fact that society labels the 
aborted woman a criminal may play 
an important part in causing this tor- 
ment “by useless scruples.” (4, pe 
489-490) Similarly, the sordid clandes- 
tine dealings she must enter into (she 
may even have to yield to the sexual 
demands of the abortionist before he 
will operate) as well as the pain and 
mremape of serious complications may 

ring about adverse reactions. 


Equally significant may be her den- 
ial of the socially defined mother role. 
As Talcott Parsons has noted, when 
the patterns institutionalized in ole 
structure are introjected, they “become 
an important part of the personality 
structure of the individual himself, 
whether he conforms to them or not. 
(18) The high value we place on 
motherhood is inextricably tied to ouf 
insistence on monogamous marfiagt 
and emphasis on the family as a key 
unit in society. It is noteworthy that 
even in present-day American society, 
where opportunities for formal educa- 
tion are just about equal between the 
sexes, “The major status-giving role 
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of the typical married woman is that 
of housewife.” (19) While feminist 
philosophy has made great strides, we 
should bear in mind de Beauvoir's 
persuasive argument that woman will 
achieve neither true freedom nor full 
creativity until she gains liberty over 
the childbearing function. The wide- 
spread use of abortion is striking evi- 
ence that millions of American 
women do want more control over 
deciding when they shall bear children; 
our laws against abortion may well 
serve to further woman’s subservient 
social status. This is not to detract 
from the obvious values of mother- 
hood—we would probably all agree 
with Burgess and Cottrell that the 
child is a “potent and vital factor” in 
family life. (5) Yet the potential 
evils attending the unwanted child, 
both for the child himself and the 
other family members, are equally well 
recognized. And the illegitimate child 
presents added problems. 


Recent studies in the psychodyna- 
mics of ‘‘spontaneous abortion” (usu- 
ally referred to by laymen as ‘‘mis- 
carriage’” but included in the medical 
definition of abortion) have thrown 
new light on the emotional impact of 
childbearing. It is now fairly well 
established that psychological rather 
than physical conditions frequently 
cause miscarriage, and that there may 
be women who are psychologically 
abortion-prone. (8) Whether or not 
we are willing to label such a condi- 
tion psychopathological, the fact re- 
mains that many women experience 
intense psychic conflict about accepting 
the role of motherhood; this is another 
aspect of woman’s psychic makeup 
which must be combos in an ade- 
quate discussion of abortion. 


Abortion law reflects not only the 
social stress on motherhood for the 
married woman, but also concern lest 
the social value of pre-marital virgin- 
ity in women be undermined; in 
some circles, Kinsey’s data have un- 
doubtedly heightened such concern. 
(13) Actually, though, most abortion 
studies show that the majority of 
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aborted women are married and that 


many are already mothers. Similarly, 
the Catholic Church’s rigid doctrinal 
— to all abortion is consider- 
ably undercut by the fact that many 
Catholic women do obtain abortions 
and some Catholic doctors and hospi- 
tals undoubtedly recommend non- 
Catholic abortion facilities. While the 
destruction of life violates major West- 
ern values, most modern thinkers 
would rather distinguish between dif- 
ferent forms of life than place the life 
of the fetus on the same plane as the 
life or health of the mother. 

A final factor which may in the 
future lend increasing support to exis- 
ting abortion laws is chauvanistic 
pressure for a continued high birth 
rate. As Frederick L. Schuman 
has suggested. “Military and political 
power, rather than social and 
economic well-being, is the imme- 
diate objective of the economic nation- 
alists who so largely dictate govern- 
mental policies. The patriot favors all 
governmental methods that seem likely 
to increase the rate of population 
growth.” (22) (And it is interesting 
to speculate that a particular psycholo- 
gical ‘“‘type’” may be susceptible to 
extreme patriotism, ethnocentrism gen- 
erally, conventional sex ethics and 
politico-economic conservatism.) (1) 
Obviously abortion can be a potent 
eo limiter; this is borne out 

y recent experience in Japan where 
“Feticide to a degree unprecedented in 
modern civilization is quite legal . . ” 
(20, p. 147) Yet there is no reason 
to assume that liberalizing the legal 
indications for abortion need be com- 
pletely incompatible with efforts to 
maintain a high birth rate. Sweden, for 
example, has fairly successfully made 
the concept of voluntary parenthood 
(including liberalized abortion law) 
part of a population policy designed to 
check a downturn in the birth rate. In 
the United States today perhaps the 
most pressing population problem is 
differential class fertility, the tradi- 
tional inverse relationship between fer- 
tility and socio-economic status. Allow- 
ing abortion on socio-economic 
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grounds could be a major step in les- 
sening such differentials, which are 
often due to differences in the degree 
of family-planning success. Naturally, 
widespread use of the “perfect” con- 
traceptive would considerably dimin- 
ish the need for abortion; yet it is 
questionable whether we can afford to 
wait for the universal dissemination 
of such preparations. In any case, 
students of the abortion problem 
should bear in mind Frederick Os- 
born’s statement: “Every technically 
advanced country in the modern world, 
with the exception to date of the 
United States, has an officially formu- 
lated and explicit population policy.” 
(17) 


CONCLUSIONS 


American abortion law today is 
characteristic of that legal disequilib- 
rium which, according to Timasheff, 
results from ‘‘disharmony between real 
forces and verbal formulas...” (24, 
p- 360) This is essentially what Ehr- 
lich had in mind when he highlighted 
the difference between the “living law’’ 
and the “positive law.” (9) Typical 
of legal disequilibrium is the wide- 
spread evasion of current abortion sta- 
tutes; yet we should note that in such 
situations “the law is ofen evaded, but 
the behavior, while evading law, is 
still partly determined by law; if the 
law were changed, the behavior would 
become different.’ (24, p. 342) The 
strong influence of abortion law is 
seen in the refusal of hospitals to 
grant socio-economically indicated 
abortions and in the large-scale re- 
course to the professional abortionist 
in lieu of the fesitimate practitioner. 

Since current restrictions have not 
successfully reduced the number of 
abortions, whatever meaningful social 
functions they do serve may be non- 
purposed or latent. (15) These per- 
haps include reassuring the patriot, 
reinforcing a subordinate status role 
for women, and preserving a system of 
sex ethics which the Kinsey reports 
and other sources indicate lags behind 
changing behavior patterns. Perhaps 





some illusory satisfaction is felt by 
maintaining formal standards to which 
few attempt to conform. As Radcliffe. 
Brown has put it: “the application of 
any sanction is a direct affirmation of 
social sentiments by the community 
and thereby constitutes an important, 
possibly essential, mechanism for 
maintaining these sentiments.” (21 
The same might well be said of the 
mere existence of the sanction. 

A demand for abortion is frequently 
viewed as a type of social deviance, 
and indeed most responsible physicians 
insist it should be satisfied only as a 
last resort. Yet social engineers should 
realize that at times abortion can be a 
vital instrument of social control—pre- 
venting serious family disorganization, 
economic hardship and diminution of 
physical health. Recognition of this 
possibility by legislators may play an 
important role in fostering social and 
economic reform. 
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ALCOHOLISM, CRIME, AND DELINQUENCY IN 





SOVIET SOCIETY* 
MARK G. FIELD 
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Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 


Under present conditions, a quanti- 
tative insight into social problems in 
Soviet society is unattainable because 
of censorship, the inability of Western 
social scientists to do field work in the 
USSR, and the lack of statistical data. 
Yet a qualitative study of the Soviet 
means of mass communication, the 
domestic press in particular, is not by 
any means impossible. Such investiga- 
gation reveals that Soviety society has 
its full share of disturbing phenome- 
na such as juvenile delinquency, crime 
and alcoholism, and that these pose 
definite problems to the regime both 
in having to cope with these aspects of 
social disorganization and in providing 
an ideologically consistent explanation. 
Soviet theorists maintain that their 
society is a new and advanced type, 
with full employment and no economic 
crises, in which “the people’, having 
seized the means of Codetion from 
capitalistic exploiters and guided by 
the wise hand of the Party (it used to 
be Stalin’s), are happily advancing, 
arm in arm, toward the ‘‘good”’ socie- 
ty i. e. toward communism. Soviet 
sources, however, hardly confirm this 
idealized and idyllic picture of the 
“workers’ state.” On the contrary, 
Soviet society seems to be affected by 
many social problems that are 
allegedly the symptoms of a decayed 


* This article, especially written for a 
sociological audience, is a revised and ex- 
panded version of a paper that appeared in 
the May-June, 1955, issue of Problems of 
Communism (U. S. Information Agency) a 
publication not normally available to the 
American public. The support of the Rus- 


sian Research Center, Harvard University; 


in making this study possible and in provid- 
ing the assistance of Mr. Taras Butoff is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


capitalist system plus a few of its very 
own. The rather considerable amount 
of space devoted to these questions in 
Soviet Russia may be indicative 
of their seriousness, particularly when 
seen in the light of a regime-con- 
trolled press and limited newsprint. 
There is, furthermore, evidence that 
the cases reported and commented 
upon in the Soviet sources are not 
unique but typical of a general pat- 
tern affecting Soviet society as a 
whole. 


JUVENILE AND ADOLESCENT 
DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile delinquency which appears 
to be a problem of major proportions, 
is characterized primarily “ consider- 
able drinking among adolescents and 
sometimes by the formation of gangs 
for criminal purposes. Although 
Soviet law prohibits the sale of al- 
coholic beverages to minors, the latter 
do not as a rule appear to experience 
any difficulties in purchasing drinks 
either from package stores or from 
drink-shops. (28) 

This delinquency, in turn, is abetted 
by the indifference of officials and pri- 
vate citizens who have adopted an 
attitude of non-interference in the 
criminal or semi-criminal activities of 
youths. For example, waitresses in 
taverns have no scruples in selling 
drinks and cigarettes to teen-agers as 
long as they have money; policemen 
will buy coal they know has been stol- 
en by juvenile gangs; and armed rail- 
road guards (a common feature in the 
Soviet Union) often do not intervene 
when school-children loot railroad cats. 
(25) In the schools, teachers are un- 
able to stem the tide of juvenile delin- 
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quency or even to maintain discipline. 
There are countless examples of brutal- 
ity inside and outside the schools 
(sometimes with fatal results), includ- 
ing the molesting of school personnel. 
(24) Soviet sources place a great deal 
of the responsibility for this delin- 
quency directly at the doorstep of the 
Young Communist League (Komso- 
mols) and its affilated childrens’ 
organizations (Pioneers, Oktobrists) 
for their failure to curb drinking 
among their members and among 
youths in general, for their tolerance 
of rowdyism (53) (57) (58) and for 
their inability to provide and devise 
programs that will hold childrens’ in- 
terests and channel their energies into 
useful and more constructive activities. 
(14) (55) At the 12th Komsomol 
Congress held in 1954, the Secretary 
of the Komsomol Central Committee 
declared, among other things, that 


.... there are cases of unworthy behav- 
ior in public places, on the streets or in 
the schools, of rudeness to teachers, 
parents and adults . . . of hooliganism 

The activities [of Komsomol 
organizations} suffer from monotony and 
lack of variety .... they are too regim- 
ented and too ‘‘organized’’. . . The work 
of many clubs does not satisfy 
young people . . . who lead parasitic 
lives. Loudly dressed young people 
with Tarzan haircuts, so-called ‘‘zoot- 
suiters’’ roam the main streets of Mos- 
cow, Leningrad . . . and other cities. 
They do not work or study but spend 
their evenings in bars or heckling girls 
. . the Komsomols must proclaim 
relentless . . . war against all kinds of 
z0ot-suiters, ‘‘aristocrats’’ and other par- 
asites and hoodlums. .. . (45) 


Parallel to the problem caused by 
the Komsomols’ inability to cope with 
juvenile delinquency, is the concern 
caused by the emergence of a jeunesse 
doree consisting primarily of the sons 
of powerful officials and successful in- 
tellectuals, whose life, according to the 
pféss, is an almost continuous round 
of pleasure, dissipation, debauchery, 
and sometimes crime. These adoles- 
cents are, in fact, the spoiled children 
of the new Soviet “aristocracy,” whose 
parents have never denied them any- 
thing nor imbued them with a sense 


of responsibility. (32) (52) Particu- 
larly revealing as an illustration is an 
article in Komsomolskaya Pravda, the 
Komsomol central organ, which de- 
scribes the life of some of these young 
men. (6) Their night live revolved 
around the “Cocktail Hall’’ on fash- 
ionable Gorki Street in Moscow where 
they spent most of their evenings 
drinking, and carousing.* Leaving the 
Hall almost at dawn they would get 
into a car, “round up some girls,” and 
then go to one of the gang’s family 
summer cottage where the party would 
resume. Hard pressed for funds to 
finance their escapades, the boys stole 
equipment from laboratories, rings 
from their girl-friends or books and 
other valuable objects from their par- 
ents’ apartment. Once, afraid an ac- 
quaintance would —— them to the 
authorities, they murdered him; appre- 
hended later, they were put on trial. 
One of the gang members’ biography 
affords a rare view into the new Soviet 
gilded youth. 


.... From childhood, Andrei never was 
refused anything . . . No matter what he 
wanted, it appeared as if at the wave of 
a magic wand. One day he mentioned 
an automobile, and soon a new “Mosk- 
vich” car stood at the door. His father’s 
“Victory” car was also at his disposal 
... (he) was an utter parasite, but his 
parents, blinded with love, saw in him 
only a tender son . . . when he entered 
college, papa began to give him a thou- 
sand roubles a month for “pocket mon- 
ey”... he had to do more than cough 
and they would immediately put him on 
a plane and send him to a southern 
resort even if examinations were coming 
up ... the thought never entered An- 
drei’s head that some day he would have 
to earn his own daily bread. His entire 
life he intended to remain Academician 
Peredery’s son and enjoy all the bless- 
ings stemming from this status . .. . the 
fulfillment of [these youths’} every’ wish 
had accustomed them to the thought that 
everything is permitted to them. As is 
known, the so-called “gilded youth” of 
pre-revolutionary times were imbued 
with the same ideas . . . In our country 
everyone lives by his labor. Each one’s 
position and his place in life depends 
on his labor. .. .. 





* The Hall was subsequently turned into 
an ice-cream parlor. (43) 
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The reference to ascribed, as 
against achieved status, and its 


implications for Soviety society and 
Soviet ideology are unmistakable. They 
are clearly a reflection of increased 
social stratification in Soviet society. 
(27) (29) It should be noted that 
Andrei, in addition to the thousand 
roubles his father gave him as pin 
money, also drew a state stipend at the 
university, this at the time the average 
worker earned in the vicinity of six 
to eight hundred roubles a month. 
Thus neither poverty nor comic books 
nor television programs drove Andrei 
and his friends to crime. What then 
did? According to the Soviet author, 
it was love for money. Yet, this same 
author is at a loss to explain where 
this love came from: 
. . . . how could such blight arise in 
the healthy midst of our Soviet youth— 
these people without honor or con- 
science, without a goal in life. . . . for 
whom money was the highest ideal of 
happiness . . .. Whence came these cor- 
rupt types—types which seem to have 
stepped from American gangster films? 
What set these nineteen year old Mos- 
cow University students on the road to 
crime? (6) 
One of the suggested answers is that 
the parents are to blame. For exam- 
ple, a cartoon in Krokodil, the Soviet 
satirical magazine, entitled ‘Mama's 
One and Only” shows a wife berating 
her husband for giving their son “‘only 
a measly one hundred roubles,” to go 
out. She adds that children of “good’’ 
(solidnyi, solid) parents go to restau- 
rants, whereas her son “like an orph- 
an” will have to go ‘drink beer,” 
obviously a sign of lower class activ- 
ity. (31) Most, if not all, of these 
young “‘aristocrats” are, of course, uni- 
versity students, an indication of high 
status by itself because it exempts them 
from a labor draft to which children 
of the working classes are more readily 
liable, and since tuition fees must be 
paid in the last three years of second- 
ary schools and all through the uni- 
versity. (33) It is also clear that many 
such students do not and cannot take 
their studies seriously, since they feel 
that “papa” and ‘“‘mama’’ will always 
be there to provide for them. These 
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students, at the same time, often man- 
age to circumvent assignments to the 
countryside and outlying districts,* 
which are the rule for those who 
graduate from the universities and 
which last from two to five years. (23) 
Thanks to their parents’ powerful con- 
nections, they remain in the cities 
where they obtain easy jobs or may not 
work at all. (50) This is indeed an 
endemic problem which plagues the 
Soviet Union (it is referred to as 
“ruralophobia’’) and it seems to apply 
with greatest force to the children 
of middle and upper class parentage, 
and particularly to the girls whose 
mothers keep them home in the hope 
of ‘marrying them well.” The situa- 
tion was neatly epitomized in another 
drawing in Krokodil showing a young 
girl yawning on a sofa, being served 
tea by a maid and saying: ‘“Well, at 
last I have finished the institute, now 
I can take it easy for the rest of my 
life.” (49) Education then, has be- 
come for some members of Soviet 
society a prerogative, a mark of prestige 
and ‘‘class,” rather than the means to 
earn one’s living and to be useful to 
society. These are disturbing trends 
indeed, from the viewpoint of Soviet 
society and Soviet ideology. On the 
one hand, failure to reach into all 
classes to discover talented individuals 
may deprive the system of the needed 
services of the able but poor individ- 
ual and might lead in the long-run, to 
a self-perpetuating ruling class steeped 
in mediocrity. On the other hand, 
this is a trend so contrary to basic 
ideological tenets that it may, if allow- 
ed to run its course, become threaten- 
ing for a society so consciously based 
on an explicit doctrine. 


At the same time, the increasing 
ridigity of class lines may not be irrele- 
vant to an understanding of the rise in 
crime and drinking among the less 
privileged members of the population, 
as will be pointed out in the final sec- 





* Where the need for specialists with 
higher education is always pressing. This 
applies particularly to doctors, engineers 
and teachers. 
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tion of this paper. But alcoholism and 
crime are not confined, of course, to 
the younger spe They appear 
to have affected virtually all layers of 
Soviet society, including the upper, 
tone-setting “cultured” elements, parti- 
cularly the writers and the artists. 


DRINKING AND ‘WHITE COLLAR 
CRIMINALITY” AMONG THE 
CULTURED CLASSES 


One of the giants of Soviet litera- 
ture, Fyodor Gladkov, the author of 
Cement, in an article published in the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, the organ of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, main- 
tains that writers should set an exam- 
ple, in their personal behavior, of the 
“new Soviet man’s morality.” Yet 
there are certain Soviet writers, who 
drink to excess and who generally 
deport themselves so as to bring dis- 
credit and disrepute upon the writing 
profession. Furthermore, writers who 
occupy administrative positions in the 
Union (of Writers’) have been known 
to embezzle large sums of money and 
to have remained unpunished. What 
is even worse, Gladkov maintains, is 
that other writers view this either with 
indifference or with tolerance or even 
some kind of benign amusement. He 
calls for a campaign against ‘‘violators 
of socialist ethics,” against drunken- 
ness and debauchery because “‘every- 
thing tolerated today becomes tomor- 
fow's encouragement to further drunk- 
en hoodlumism.”” There are, according 
to him, in the healthy circle of Soviet 
writers some who, having closeted 
themselves in their cozy apartments, 
have lost touch with the ‘‘masses”’: 

... Soviet writers should not be judged 

by these bohemian rakes and nouveau- 

riches with their bourgeois ways. They 
are alien . . . unworthy of bearing the 
title of Soviet writer . . . The Union of 

Writers and [its] Party Organization 

should genuinely rouse public opinion 

against petty bourgeois egotism, disso- 

luteness, drunkenness and brawling. A 

complacent . . . attitude is politically 

shortsighted . . . . Strict measures must 
be taken promptly to make unthinkable 


any outrage and amoral acts which are 
alien to our community life. (20) 


In a follow-up Gladkov points out 
that not only writers drink to excess, 
but also artists and composers “whose 
names have become synonymous with 
tavern boozers and hoodlums.” He 
reports having received letters, indicat- 
ing that people in al] walks of Soviet 
cultural life drink to excess. For 
example, at a teachers’ district confer- 
ence, a “respected man of letters” from 
Moscow was to deliver a lecture: 


. . .. there appeared on the platform a 

man drunk as a lord, who talked rubbish 

and mixed up Euclid with Eucalyptus 

«os (9) 

One further complaint is that not 
only too many artists and writers drink 
but that too many artistic productions 
embody, in one form or another, a 
glorification or at least a very passive 
attitude toward the problem of drink- 
ing. There is hardly a play, a movie, 
a radio program or a popular music 
record that does not encourage the lis- 
tener or the reader to raise his glass 
and drink up. (21) And the effect of 
such encouragement upon younger 
manual workers can readily be 
imagined. This cannot leave the regime 
unconcerned because this affects indus- 
trial production, an area of vital im- 
portance in the Soviet scheme. 


DRINKING AND CRIME AMONG 
SOVIET WORKERS 


Hard drinking seems to be wide- 
spread among Soviet manual workers. 
(8) Apparently it is considered, in 
some workers’ circles, a sign of man- 
liness and serves as a badge of accept- 
ance. The worker who can blow one 
hundred roubles on drinks in one even- 
ing becomes something of a hero. (10) 
(37) On the other hand, those who 
refuse to join in are accused of being 
“weak sisters.” (22) There have been 
reported cases when foremen discrim- 
inated against workers or refused to 
hire them if they did not pay them a 
tribute in vodka. (44) Furthermore, 
it is far easier for a worker to obtain 
vodka and drinks than reading mater- 
ial. Workers who drink turn out 
shoddy goods, their production falls, 
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they are often absent, and are down- 
graded to menial jobs or worse. While 
drinking appears to be more prevalent 
among those engaged in hazardous 
occupations, such as coal-mining, (10) 
it generally affects most manual work- 
ers, including fishermen (12) and 
even railroad workers. In the first five 
months of 1954, there were not less 
than nineteen cases of workers appear- 
ing drunk for work at the Moscow- 
Kursk railroad depot. (11) In addi- 
tion, workers who drink often join 
criminal elements. (4) For example, 
Trud, the central organ of the trade 
unions, published an article early in 


1954, describing the sentencing of ° 


three young unmarried workers to long 
terms of imprisonment for burglary 
and robbery. They had gone to work 
in a large enterprise, and lived in a 
dormitory. While things at work went 
well, life outside working hours and 
particularly in the dormitory, was bor- 
ing. Newspapers and books were un- 
available; they did not know what to 
do with themselves. 

. «+. One evening an unfamiliar young 

man walked into the room .. . he 

smelled of vodka . . . The boys told the 
stranger about thmselves and complained 
of boredom. The stranger said: ‘Bored, 
eh? You babies. All you need is two 
hundred grams of vodka apiece and 
things will be lively enough. Give me 
ten roubles. ’ {Later} vodka . . . appear- 
ed on the table. The young man accom- 
panied each glass with a comment: 

“You have to know how to live! Get 

it? Working is for fools. We'll get 

along without work. Get it?” 

After that, evening life seemed more 
interesting, but in the morning heads 
ached and hands shook. The boys had 
no desire to go to work, they came late, 
or did not come to work at all. They 
would disappear in the evening, no 
one knew where. Soon they = 
at work every other day. The foreman 
decided to turn in their names to the 
manager for court action, as is the 
procedure in Soviet labor law, but he- 
fore the court got to the case they were 
arrested for burglaries, one of which 
ended in a murder attempt. (16) With 
crime and particularly alcoholism on 
the increase, industrial production is 
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bound to suffer. (17) (4) “Evena 
single case of absenteeism,” says an 
article in Trud, ‘‘thwarts the efforts of 
conscientious workers in conditions of 
complex machinery and mass produc. 
tion.” (35) 

And by the same token, the regime 
is also concerned with the same phen- 
omena as they apply to the collective 
farmers and to agricultural production, 
a sensitive area in the Soviet Union. 


THE SITUATION ON THE FARMS 


Drinking among collective farmers 
appears to be prevalent, and is often 
sparked by festivals of all conceivable 
types, some celebrating local saints, 
others regional or national figures. 
Writing in Literaturnaya Gazeta V. 
Sapozhnikova describes, for example, 
the celebrating of St. Tikhon Day, 
typical of many such a holiday: 


Visitors flooded the village of Poluba- 
bino from morning. They came from 
every direction to drink . .. . By all 
accounts a notable drinking spree was in 
the offing. A month previous, people 
had begun to make home brew and to 
prepare refreshments. Three days before 
the “holiday” fifty collective farmers, 
more than one-fourth of the entire work- 
ing force, had gone to the nearest 
workers’ settlement to make purchases 
. . .. glasses clinked in every house. A 
strong intoxicating odor of home brew 
pervaded the air, and discordant songs 
issued from the windows . . . “Who 1s 
this Tikhon, grandmother?” I asked an 


old woman “What did he do to the 
people to be so honored?” “‘Tikhon? 
she replied, “Who cares? It's not for 


us to bother. He is home brew, that's 
all.” . those who collapsed were 
dragged over a fence, doused with water, 
and left to lie until they came to and 
resumed drinking . . . Zaitsev, Chairman 
of the Rural Consumers’ Cooperative (he 
is also secretary of the Party organiza 
tion at a neighborhood collective farm), 
did a brisk trade in vodka . . . (48) 
Apparently, the regime here is 
caught on the horns of its own dilem- 
ma. In line with its post-Stalin policy 
of conciliating the population, it has 
toned down its anti-religious policy. 
(40) In the countryside, the strong- 
hold of religious beliefs, Party officials 
attempt not to antagonize the popula- 
tion and give permission for holidays 
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to be celebrated. These holidays, the 
meaning of which, apparently, has 
been lost to most, often turn 
into drunken brawls during which, of 
course, none or very little of -the field 
work gets done, and for which Party 
oficials will later carry the responsibil- 
ity. In the Moslem parts of the Soviet 
Union, where drinking is less of a 
roblem, Moslem pilgrimages and holi- 
days are also said to interfere with col- 
lective farm work. (56) In the Vol- 
ogda Province, for example, 10,000 
wotk-days were reportedly lost to reli- 
gious festivals at the height of the 
1954 harvest. (38) The persistence of 
tligious beliefs is blamed on poor 
“ideological” work among collective 
farmers on the part of Party organiza- 
tions. Party and Komsomol members 
are accused of compromising with 
“alien influences” and sometimes of 
participating in the religious celebra- 
tions themselves. If it is remembered 
that agricultural production is still very 
much of a critical problem in the 
Soviet Union, one can understand the 
regime’s concern with the countless 
ligious festivals celebrated in the 
countryside, the drinking and the atten- 
dant loss of time. There appears to be 
less criminality among collective farm- 
es than among industrial workers, al- 
though there are numerous reports of 
collective farm chairman abusing 
their authority and terrorizing the 
farmers. “The root of evil,’ writes a 
reader in a letter to the editor of Izves- 
ya “is the constant drinking of collec- 
tive farm officials . . . Ivanov, the col- 
lective farm chairman, drinks cease- 
kssly. He has surrounded himself 
with drunkards, flatterers, and thieves, 
just like himself . . .” (39) (54) 
(59) There are also reports of the 
production of home brew (often abet- 
ted by collective farm chairmen them- 
elves and sometimes with fatal re- 
sults) (7) and of petty thefts of col- 


_ farm property and produce. 
34) 


THE OFFICIAL EXPLANATION 
Social problems, and alcoholism in 
patticular, according to official Soviet 
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ideology are the products of a diseased 
and disorganized economy and society, 
i.e., of capitalism. This view originally 
derives from Engels’ work in the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes in Eng- 
land, in which he maintains that under 
capitalistic conditions, the overworked, 
exploited, underfed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothed worker seeks temporary solace 
and oblivion in alcohol. The exploit- 
ing classes, in addition, encourage the 
use and sale of alcoholic beverages not 
only because these bring in huge prof- 
its, but also because alcohol, just like 
religion, dulls the worker’s social con- 
sciousness and revolutionary ardor; 
alcohol, is thus another tool in the 
capitalist arsenal. Therefore, a suc- 
cessful fight against alcoholism is pos- 
sible only where the capitalist system 
has been eliminated. This means that 
“In the USSR where class exploitation 
has been ended forever, where the wel- 
fare of the population increases all the 
time, the social roots of alcoholism 
have been extirpated.” (1) Yet, the 
incontrovertible fact remains, and the 
Soviet press confirms it, alcoholism 
and its attendant evils, rather than 
disappearing from the Soviet scene 
may, on the contrary, be on the in- 
crease. What then accounts for its ex- 
istence? The theoretical explanation is 
one that has been used time and again 
to explain away certain embarrassing 
features of Soviet society: it is that of 
the famous “remnants of capitalist 
consciousness” (30) still existing in 
the minds of some Soviet citizens. It 
is part of the accursed heritage of the 
past, a legacy from a blighted period, 
a ‘‘lag’’ between changes in the “‘social 
structure” and the ‘consciousness of 
the people.” Thus the Communists 
place the responsibility for social dis- 
organization not on conditions existing 
under the Soviet system, but squarely 
on a political and social structure that 
was eliminated more than thirty-five 
years ago. The explanation as to how 
these remnants manage to exist, persist, 
and grow in the conditions of a social- 
ist society is as follows: 
The Party proceeds from the view- 
point that life, worthy of socialism, does 
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not come about by itself . . . automat- 
ically, but demands a struggle, a constant 
uprooting of the heritage of the capi- 
talist society. The Party always con- 
siders that survivals of capitalism are 
still alive, that they will not disappear in 
the course of one generation, but may 
even be strengthened if a fight is not 
carried against them constantly... . there 
is evidence that quite often there is in- 
difference . . . . to some of the most 
harmful survivals of capitalism ... . 
Quite often . . . at Party meetings devot- 
ed to drunkenness at work, this problem 
is greeted with smiles. With such an 
attitude somehow we legalize drunken- 
ness .... there is a lot of drunkenness 
on the collective farms. . . Where there 
is no campaign conducted against drunk- 
enness, there are cases of drinking 
among adolescents, school children. . . 
but we must be careful that [in this 
struggle} some lecturers and authors do 
not exaggerate . . . one predicted the 
most terrible diseases if lumbermen 
drank as much as eighty to one hundred 
grams of vodka. .. . this can only cause 


an ironic attitude .. . it only weakens , 


the struggle against alcoholism . . .(47) 


This then is the manner in which, 
officially speaking, there is a rationali- 
zation of the fact that the elimination 
of capitalism did not lead to the auto- 
matic elimination of alcoholism and 
related forms of social disorganization. 
What then, are some of the factors 
which, according to the Soviets and at 
a practical everyday level, facilitate, in- 
deed even encourage, drinking and 
crime in contemporary Soviet society ? 


FACToRS FACILITATING ALCOHOLISM 
AND CRIME 


The first factor is, of course, that 
of availability. Soviet citizens of all 
ages find it easy to purchase alcoholic 
drinks, and particularly vodka (its 

tice has recently gone down). (43) 

hese are sold everywhere, particularly 
in the streets, in booths, bars and drink 
stands called “green sentry boxes,” and 
which are dotting, in increasing and 
alarming numbers, Soviet cities and 
workers’ settlements. The sale of al- 
coholic beverages is a state monopoly 
and its financial contribution to the 
state budget is far from negligible. In 
addition, this serves to drain excessive 
purchasing power and has a salutary 
effect on inflationary trends. Yet 
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Soviet authorities are obviously and 
genuinely disturbed about the abuse 
of alcohol and the increasing ease 
with which it has become available to 
the population: There are for instance 
many street stands which originally 
were designed to sell ice cream, min- 
eral water, and tea. Many of them 
now dispense vodka. (8) Booths and 
drink shops are not, of course operated 
by private individuals or entrepren- 
eurs. They belong to state food-hand- 
ling trusts. These organizations, in 
turn, are run commercially and must 
show a profit at the end of their finan. 
cial year. Managers have found out 
that it was much easier to fulfill or 
overfulfill their financial plans by dis- 
pensing alcoholic beverages than any 
other item. (42) (46) But perhaps 
more important, as a contributory 
cause, is the boredom and drabness that 
seem to characterize the leisure hours 
of the Soviet citizenry, particularly the 
industrial workers an the youths. 
(36) One article, recently published 
in Izvestiya describes the almost un- 
believable dreariness of a Sunday in a 
workers’ settlement: the same movie 
is shown time and again, there is no 
entertainment. 
‘ . Sunday is boring in Khokhol, 
everyone passes the time as best as he 
can, and the only place where there is 
any life is in the tearooms and 
snack bars . . . . the district Soviet 
passed a resolution banning the sale of 


vodka on the premises but the strong 
drink addicts have managed to circum- 


vent the resolution . . . people drink at 
home too, and not just vodka but boot- 
leg alcohol as well . . . . There are al- 


ways a lot of drunks on the streets on 
Sunday. Drunken orgies and brawls have 
become common at the Culture Center 


nee OO 

What i) true of industrial workers, 
is also true of the youths and adoles- 
cents, who often turn to drinking, to 
the forming of gangs, and to criminal 
activities, sometimes only for the thrill 
and excitement. These children’s pte- 
dilection for the ”Western” type of 
amusement, their imitation of “Ameti- 
can bourgeois-gangster mannerisms’ 1s, 
as noted before, a source of amaze 
ment and concern for Soviet authon- 
ties. (6) 
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Finally, as a contributory factor to 
the rise in crime, the Amnesty Decree 
of 1953 should be mentioned. Many 
of those who had been amnestied were 
not, for many reasons, able or willing 
to live as law-abiding citizens, and re- 
turned to a life of criminality. Some 
of these have been caught and sent 
back to prison or camps. (3) (51) 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 


If drinking is such a problem, and 
given the totalitarian nature of the 
Soviet system, why then does the gov- 
emment not pass a dry law, or at least 
severely restrict the production of alco- 
hol? The Soviets are not unmindful of 
the failure of Prohibition in the 
United States, and seem to have resign- 
td themselves to the idea that peo- 
le will drink, prohibition or no pro- 
bition. Indeed, they realize that 
such a move would raise more prob- 
lems than it would solve. ey 
describe a dry law as something hypo- 
itical, ‘‘a puritanical measure alien to 
the Soviet people.” (15) They thus 
ptefer to control drinking as much as 
possible and to prevent abuses. The 
measures advocated are:  intensi- 
fying propaganda against the con- 
= of alcoholic beverages, par- 
ticularly hard liquor (vodka), encour- 
aging the — to drink beer and 
wines, a stiffening of public opinion 
toward habitual drunkards, increase in 
ecreational activities, bolstering the 
authority of the police (militsia), and 
idemonstration of the harmful conse- 
qences of alcohol for the human 
organism. While the Ministry of 
Health is expected to carry this last 
part of the program, (2) the full 
weight of the regime’s means of mass 
©mmunication has been enlisted in 
that flirection. Indeed, the picture of 
icoholism and crime as it emerges 
‘tom the Soviet press and on which 
this paper is based, would not be avail- 
ible if such a campaign had not been 
unched. In. its campaign against 
time, the death penalty has recently 
en reintroduced in cases of premedit- 
ted murder, and steps are being taken 
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to reinforce the law forbidding the 


sale of liquor to minors. It still re- 
mains to be seen whether the regime 
will be successful in this, particularly 
in view of other factors not men- 
tioned in the press. 


SOME FURTHER HYPOTHESES 


Drinking and other related social 
problems, particularly among the 
younger members of the population, 
may well be linked to the erosion of 
family functions that accompanies in- 
dustrialization and the removal from 
the home, during working hours, of 
the father and, in Soviet society, quite 
often of the mother. Since 1936 the 
regime has taken drastic measures to 
increase family stability and to reverse 
the “‘light-minded attitude” toward 
family obligations which had resulted 
from earlier policies of easy divorces 
and nied abortions. (13) (18) 
There is at yet little evidence that such 
measures have been successful. Fur- 
thermore, the youths of today are part 
of the “war generation,” brought up 
without close parental supervision, 
under conditions of severe depriva- 
tions, often forced to fend for them- 
selves without knowledge of a peace- 
ful, normal life. These youths may 
find it difficult to adapt themselves to 
a more orderly way of life, and may 
prefer to keep on dedging work and 
living on the fringes of Soviet society. 

At the same time, alcoholism and 
crime may well be linked to a general 
weariness on the part of the population 
both with the tempo and the Silke: 
of Soviet life, with unfulfilled prom- 
ises, with excessive demands put on 
human beings and lack of commensur- 
ate rewards. This certainly is the bur- 
den of much of the criticism made by 
refugees who left the Soviet Union 
immediately before and during the 
war; and from all evidence available, 
this applies equally to the postwar 
period. Furthermore, it may be pre- 
sumed that the hardening of the 
stratification lines that has been in 
progress since the middle thirties has 
made social mobility difficult to 
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achieve for the lower classes so that 
there is less incentive on the part of 
the members of these classes to “be 
sober” and apply themselves in order 
to rise in the social structure. (27) 
The presence of a “gilded youth” of 
adolescents who can ride on their 
parents’ coat-tails and enjoy the life of 
leisure of “young aristocrats” is an- 
other index of the decrease in mobility 
and of careers open to those who work 
hard. 

And finally, as anyone acquainted 
with the pre-revolutionary literature 
well knows, alcoholism and its attend- 
ant evils are not a new phenomenon 
in Russian life. To say the least, the 
inability of the Soviet regime to break 
away from this pattern makes its claim 
of having changed “‘society and the 
nature of man’’ subject to certain quali- 
fications. 
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: 


9. “Day off in Khokhol,” Izvestiya, (Aug- 
ust 5, 1954), 3. 

10. ‘“Drunkenness dishonors the miner,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, (July 27, 1954), 2. 


11. “The engineer was drunk,” Trzd, 
(July 11, 1954), 4. 
12. “A false tradition,’  Literaturnaya 


Gazeta, (August 5, 1954), 2. 
13. Mark G. Field, ‘Social Services for the 
Family in the Soviet Union,’ Mariage and 
Family Living. 17 (August, 1955) 244- 
249. 

* In the case of those references which 
are available in a western, language, the 


author will be glad to inform readers of 
the sources in which the translations may 


be found. 
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14. “For cultured rest and healthy life,” 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, (July 9, 1954), 1, 
15. “For healthy life,” Izvestiya, (Septem. 
ber 17, 1954), 2. 

16. “From the courtroom: When sentence 
is pronounced,” Trud, (February 21, 1954), 
y 


17. “Gangster punished,” Izvestiya, (Jan. 
uary 10, 1954), 2. 

18. Kent Geiger and Alex Inkeles, “The 
Family in the U.S.S.R.,” Marriage and 
Family Living, 26 (November 1954), 397- 
404. 

19. Fyodor Gladkov, “A most evil vice,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (July 29, 1954), 2. 
20.——,,On the subject of the writer's 
ethics,” Literaturnaya Gazeta. (April 6, 
1954), 2. 

21. “Going in for the arts,” Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, (July 6, 1954), 2. 

22. ‘Green sentry-boxes,”” Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, (May 7, 1954), 3. 

23. Vladimir Gsovski, Soviet Civil Lau 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Law 


School, 1948, Vol. I, p. 800. (Resolution of j 


June 23, 1936 on Higher Education). 
24. “Incident at school,” Izvestiya, (Feb- 
uary 19, 1954), 2. 

25. ‘An independent man,” Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, (November 1, 1953), 2. 
26. ‘In the express train,” Trud, (August 
7, 1954), 2. 

27. Alex Inkeles, ‘Social Stratification and 
Mobility in the Soviet Union: 1940-1950, 
American Sociological Review, 15 (August 
1950), 465-479. 

28. A. Kairov, “Tasks of the Soviet 
school,’’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, (August 8, 
1954), 2. 

29. W. W. Kulski, “Classes in the 
‘Classless State’,”’ Problems of Communsim 
4 (January-February, 1955) 20-28. 

30. §S. Kurashov, “For a_ healthy life; 
Pravda, (August 6, 1954), 2. 

31. “Mama’s One and Only,”Krokodil 
(March 20, 1954), 6. 

32. ‘Mama, papa and son,” 
(December 27, 1953), 2. 


33. James H. Meisel and Edward S. Koz- 
era, Materials for the Study of the Soviet 
System. Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1950, 
pp. 358-367. : 
34. §. P. Mitrichev, “Improve quality 0! 
investigations of theft of state and commu- 
nal property,” Sovetskoye Gosudarsivo ! 
Pravo, 5 (1953), 91. 

35. “Old things do not disappear by them 
selves,” Trud, (June 29, 1954), 2. 

36. “On abysmal ignorance and abysmal 
boredom,” Komsomolskaya Pravda, (July 
31, 1954), 3. . 
37. “On false manliness . .. ” Komsomol 
skaya Pravda, (July 27, 1954), 2. 
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38. “On Saint's days,” Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, (July 29, 1954), 2. 

39, “Out with the thistle from the kol- 
khoze harvest,” Pravda Ukrainy, (October 
15, 1953), 2. 

4). Andre Pierre, “Religion in Soviet 
land,” Problems of Communism, 4, (May- 
June, 1955), 19-28. 

41. “Plunderers of socialist 
Trud. (August 17, 1954), 2. 

(2. “Pressing problems in the development 
of communal feeding,” Pravda, (March 2, 
1954), 2. 

4. Harrison E. Salisbury, “Russia Review- 
ed: Crime Wave Goes Unchecked,” The 
New York Times, (October 1, 1954), 


44, “Shakedown,” Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
( July 16, 1954), 4. 

45. A. N. Shelepin, “Report of the Kom- 
somol Central Committee to the 12th Con- 
gress,” Komsomolskaya Pravda, (March 20, 
1954), 2-4. 

46. Shvernik, “Speech at the 11th Con- 
gress of the Trade Unions,” Ivzestiya, (June 
8, 1954), 3. 

47. “Struggle for a healthy life—impor- 
tant task of the Soviet collectivity,” Partiin- 
aya Zhizn, (August 9, 1954), 38-41 (Em- 
phasis supplied. ) 


property,” 


This paper represents one segment 
of a larger inquiry into the political 
attitudes and propaganda susceptibili- 
ties of non-Communists in countries 
ochind the Iron Curtain. The segment 
was selected for presentation here be- 
‘use, among other things, its findings 
lluminate an opinion area of Soviet 
‘utellite life which has generally been 
neglected in the literature on the sub- 
ict. They are, moreover, considerably 
it variance with the kind of inferences 
that most Americans would probably 
draw from the hitherto available facts 
ibout Satellite Communism. They in- 


Ps A paper read at the Annual Meeting 
" the American Sociological Society held 
“ Urbana, Illinois, September 8-10 1954. 
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48. “St. Tikhon’s Day,” Literaturnaya Ga- 
zeta, (July 24, 1954), 2. (Emphasis sup- 
plied). 

49. “They raised a daughter,” Krokodil, 
(June 20, 1954), 5. 

50. “To Moscow, to Moscow,” Komso- 
molskaya, (September 21, 1950), 2. 


51. “Trial: Robbers,” Trud, (June 24, 
1954), 4. 

52. “Under papa’s wing,” Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, rs 21, 1953), 3. 


53. “Uninhibited hoodlums and timid acti- 
vists,’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, (April 3, 
1954), 3. 

54. ‘We do not need this kind of chair- 
man,” Izvestiya, (July 8, 1954), 2. 


55. “We must wage a determined cam- 
paign against this,’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
(July 8, 1954), 3. 


56. ‘What a pilgrimage cost,’ Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, (August 21, 1954), 2. 


57. ‘Why we did not like the excursion,” 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, (July 7, 1954), 2. 


58. “Why were the Komsomols silent?’’, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, (May 8, 1954), 3. 


59. “With enthusiasm .... ,” Pravda 
Ukrainy, (October 9, 1953), 2. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD VARIOUS COMMUNIST TYPES IN 
HUNGARY, POLAND, AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA* 
SIEGFRIED KRACAUER AND PAUL L. BERKMAN 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


directly demonstrate the danger of 
imputing to members of another politi- 
cal milieu the accepted norms of our 
own political climate. 


Specifically, it is perhaps safe to 
wager that most people who know 
anything about the evils and sufferings 
associated with Satellite Communism 
would almost automatically assume 
that the non-Communist sufferers share 
inimical attitudes toward all adherents 
of their nation’s Communist Party; for 
it is the Party, after all, that has been 
the immediate indigenous instrument 
of so-called Popular Democracy in 
Eastern Europe. But this assumption 
is proved fallacious by the data at 
hand, the data being three hundred 
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intensive interviews with escapees from 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
The interviews were conducted abroad 
by International Research Associates, 
Inc. (INRA) in late 1951 and early 
1952. 


Before proceeding further with sub- 
stance, a few words about method. 
Although systematic, it was qualitative 
in character, supplementing a basically 
quantitative study of the same material 
undertaken by INRA. (1) The quali- 
tative portion focused primarily on 
those responses which were inadver- 
tently and disparately evoked, which 
were not readily amenable to statistical 
manipulation, and which bore on five 
major issues of critical interest: 


1. How do the captive non-Com- 
munists view both their Satellite 
regime and its Communist Party 
adherents ? 

2. What are their primary com- 
plaints about the regime in ac- 
tion, and, conversely, are there 
any Communist accomplishments 
for which they concede a mea- 
sure of admiration or respect? 

3. Which are the Communist prop- 
aganda themes that appear to 
have been most successful, which 
have proved impotent or self- 
defeating, and how do captive 
peoples defend themselves 
against Communist propaganda 
influence ? 

4. What are the state and prospects 
of anti-Communist resistance ? 

5. How does their basic hope of 
liberation structure the non-Com- 
munists’ perceptions of Western 
policy and of Western radio re- 
portage of this policy? 

Almost anyone with an interest in 
foreign affairs would be able to hazard 
relatively correct general answers to 
some of these questions. Or, stated 
otherwise, the interviews confirm a 
number of fairly common notions 
about Satellite life—especially about 
the attitudes of non-Communists tow- 
ard their regime as such. Whether 
materially or ideologically motivated, 
for example, they hate and fear it. 


They blame it for a host of economic 
deprivations. They recognize its sys. 
tematic exploitations of human life. 
They identify it with an atmosphere of 
terror and total insecurity. And they 
tend to perceive their countries as 
colonies occupied by Moscow, with the 
indigenous Communist Party—that is, 
the regime—acting as a traitorous tool 
of the alien Soviet power. 


Given the determination of these 
attitudes, it would superficially seem 
unreasonable to make an issue of atti- 


tudes held toward individual members | 


of the Communist Party. Ordinarily, it 
is probably safe to assume that at least 
the direction of intensely-held attitudes 
toward such an allegedly monolithic 
and disciplined group as the communist 
Party will hold firm with reference to 
most people belonging to that group. 
And perhaps the issue would never 
have arisen were it not for the dis- 
covery that so many respondents un- 
wittingly alluded to personal friends 
who were Communist Party members, 
or to similar friendships among their 
acquaintances back home. This stimu- 
lated an intensive examination of all 
other interview evidence bearing on the 
subject. And the conclusion is that 
Satellite non-Communists clearly dis- 
criminate among and hold differential 
attitudes toward several types of Party 
members. 


The first breakdown is between 
“real” or “‘convinced’”” Communists on 
the one hand and nominal Communists 
who only pretend to Party conviction 
and loyalty on the other. Incidentally, 
there is substantial evidence that, num- 
erically, the nominal types predominate 
in the Party, although to what extent 
it is impossible to estimate. 

Attributes ascribed to the real Com- 
munist include a sincere belief in the 
Communist gospel as interpreted from 
Moscow, unconditional loyalty to the 
Party, ruthlessness in the performance 
of Party duties, and complete immet- 
sion in activities that serve the interests 
of the regime. This is the kind of 
Communist that centers in the “hard 
core” of the Party; and the respondents 
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emphasize that the captive populations 
hate him, just as they do the regime it- 
self. Toward the secret police this 
hatred is filled with overtones of im- 
potence and dread. An intelligent 
Hungarian kulak speaks for many other 
escapees when he says: “Nobody 
knows when a police truck will stop 
outside his house and arrest the mem- 
bers of the family. At the beginning 
only the intelligentsia and the rich 
farmers feared this; now, however, 
this fear concerns all classes.” 


The xominal Communists do not 
constitute a single type, but, rather, 
four subtypes. Toward each of them, 
characteristic attitudes are manifest. 

The subtype most closely resembling 
the real Communist in outward behav- 
ior is the sheer opportunist, the calcu- 
lating and unscrupulous careerist mo- 
tivated exclusively by self-aggrandize- 
ment. Intent upon ingratiating him- 
self with the powers that be, he is 
zealous, unprincipled, and persistent in 
the performance of Party work—as 
long, that is, as there appears to be no 
teal threat to the regime. But he is a 
potential turncoat and, according to 
several respondents, had already in 
1951 begun to hedge against a future 
fraught with the possibility of war and 
Communist defeat. Along with the 
real Communist, he is both hated and 
feared; but he is treated also with a 
kind of loathsome contempt for hav- 
ing “sold himself to the regime out of 
vile selfishness’’ and for his willing- 
ness to “denounce anybody simply to 


strengthen his position or to get 
ahead.” 


Now we come to those types of 
nominal Communists who evoke judge- 
ments so at variance with superficial 
and uncritical expectations. Adopting 
the language of the respondents, we 
have called them the jobkeeper Com- 
munist, the forced Communist, and the 
disillusioned Communist. 

The jobkeepers, a fairly frequent 
topic in the interviews, are defined 
throughout by three distinct traits. 
First, as the name implies, they either 
want to keep the job they hold or to 
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get one simply for the sake of survival 


above the subsistence level. They are 
motivated by reasons of self-preserva- 
tion and the well-being of their fami- 
lies. When referring to them, respon- 
dents generally agree that they joined 
the Party “only in order not to lose 
their job” or ‘‘only to provide daily 
bread for their families.” Second, 
jobkeepers are unanimously character- 
ized as people who, like the great 
majority of non-Communists, detest 
the regime in whole or part and long 
for liberation. The testimony is fill- 
ed with such statements as: “They 
have the same views as the rest of the 
nation .. . and wait for the liberation.” 
Third, while paying formal allegiance 
to Communism, the jobkeepers re- 
strict their Party activity to a bare 
minimum: “They are very passive. 
Once a week they go to meetings. 
From time to time they will shout 
‘Long live Stalin’ and carry a Red ban- 
ner. Then they have a week to rest 
and don’t take interest in anything.” 

The forced Communist is identical 
in all respects to the jobkeeper type 
except that he joined the Party not to 
keep or to get a job, but under such 
duress as the threat of arrest or the 
withdrawal of ration cards. 

The disillusioned Communist is the 
idealist who originally joined because 
he accepted at face value the Party’s 
professions of faith. Now, with his 
ideals betrayed and his expectations 
shattered, he shares most of the griev- 
ances animating the non-Communists. 

The remarkable thing about non- 
Communist attitudes toward each of 
these three nominal Communist sub- 
types is the lack of animosity displayed. 
It would seem natural for escapees to 
castigate the jobkeeper and the forced 
Communist, especially the former, for 
having yielded to exactly the pressures 
they themselves resisted up to the very 
last. Yet what happens is practically 
the opposite: in spite of their intense 
animus toward the regime, almost all 
respondents who advance the subject 
accept as relatively valid and defensible 
the reasons that prompted the job- 
keeper and the forced Communist to 
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join the Party. Rather than accusing 
him of weakness or lack of character, 
they point to the dilemma he had to 
face and show sympathetic under- 
standing of the way he resolved it. 

As for the disillusioned Party mem- 
ber, respondents give the impression 
that they react to him not only with 
the tolerance shown the jobkeepers 
and forced Communists but with a sort 
of comraderie and respect as well. Job- 
keepers, they seem to feel, should be 
excused for having made inevitable 
adjustments; whereas disillusioned 
Communists deserve a measure of in- 
dulgence for their original idealism, as 
well as for their personal integrity 
which makes them realize and admit 
what is so profoundly disturbing to 
any non-Communist — that is, the 
frightful discrepancy between the 
promises and practices of the regime. 
As a Social Democratic Czech mechanic 
explains it: “Formerly they were per- 
haps convinced Communists. However, 
they did not become victims of Com- 
munist propaganda, preserving for 
themselves an unbiased judgment and 
thus realizing that the Party has 
deceived them, not fulfilling its prom- 
ises. They have remained with the 
Party only because they are forced to. 
But as far as their personal convictions 
are concerned they already belong to 
the anti-Communist camp.” In the 
words of another Czech, ‘‘now they are 
just like us.”’ 


Unfortunately, the interviews pro- 
vide no completely satisfactory expla- 
nation for non-Communist tolerance of 
nominal Party membership. But they 
do supply a few clues that would be 
worth pursuing in any future escapee 
studies. 

First, there appears to be universal 
awareness that the regime, whenever in 
its interest, is determined to make in- 
dividual economic survival hinge on 
Party membership. “If a non-Commu- 
nist works in a better position, they 
importune him politically until he joins 
the Communist Party: or if he won't 
do it, they remove him from his posi- 
tion and send him . . . to a worse 





one,” says a young Czech. Another 
recalls that ‘“‘after February 1948 
(when the Communists seized power 
in Czechoslovakia) a radical change 
took place in the average family: the 
father was forced to join the commu- 
nist Party in order to keep his former 
occupation.”” And a Hungarian small- 
town musician avers that “Party mem- 
bership is decisive . . . even in the field 
of entertainment . . . Musicians who 
were Communist Party members got 
most of the bookings.’ That the te- 
spondents are constantly preoccupied 
with this theme can be inferred from 
other statements of this sort as well as 
from the image — or rather, counter- 
image—they have of America. Many 
define the United States as a country 
where ‘participation in politics is not 
a prerequisite for people’s being able 
to succeed and to support their fami- 
lies,” where ‘‘Party membership gives 
no advantages,” where “there is no 
need for the worker to join a party and 
to say things that the party makes him 
say.’ In short, the terrible lurking al- 
ternative of having to turn into a Com- 
munist or being condemned to virtual 
economic subsistence continues to 
haunt the escapees. And perhaps their 
absorption in it moves them to symps- 
thize with friends and acquaintances 
who, on the horns of this crucial 
dilemma, eventually preferred external 
adjustment to life in distress. They 
can afford the sympathy since their 
own virtue is intact. 

Second, such understanding, feeding 
on friendships with nominal Commu- 
nists, may be vitalized by another, 
very private experience: more likely 
than not various respondents them- 
selves felt tempted to att jobkeep- 
ers on occasion. Actually only one 
respondent refers directly to this ex- 
perience, but since the interview cif: 
cumstances did not favor the admission 
of questionable intentions his state- 
ment may be more representative than 
its isolated occurrence would seem to 
indicate. The respondent in question 
is an intelligent, twenty-nine-yeat-old 
Pole who, prior to his escape, had been 
“in charge of the stores in a textile 
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combine.” He is forthright enough to 
tell about his one-time susceptibility 
to Communist allurements. ‘Ever 
since 1948,”" he recalls, “the members 
of the factory council strongly advised 
me to join the Party. They motivated 
their advice by saying that I was young, 
capable, and would achieve something. 
But somehow I kept refusing—al- 
though I must admit I frequently 
wanted to join. Only my wife stopped 
me. I wanted to join in order to im- 
prove the living condition of my 
family. I’m married and have a five- 
year-old child.’” Several others men- 
tion situations in which they were en- 
couraged to become Party members, in 
some cases seeming to protest too 
much their immediate repulsion of the 
idea. 

Third, it is clear that many of the 
current non-Communists were them- 
selves, like the disillusioned idealists, 
at one time impressed with the lofty 
thetoric and promises of Communism. 
Indeed, there is considerable stress in 
the interviews on the appreciable im- 
pact of Communist propaganda during 
the period immediately subsequent to 
the Party’s seizure of power. More 
or less typical is the following state- 
ment by a Hungarian worker: ‘Until 
1949 the people still believed the 
Communists sometimes. Life was still 
telatively good then and some people 
could have thought that even the 
communists worked for a good-cause.”’ 
Another goes even further when he 
says that “‘ a great part of the people 
believed that Communism would 
bring good to them.” But references 
to the initial success of Communist 
Propaganda are inevitably followed 
by assurances that “it has no influence 
any more” or that “this belief doesn’t 
exist any more.” In_ short, people 
até painfully aware that they have 
been let down and betrayed by the 
tegime, just as have the disillusioned 
Communists; so they are in a position 
0 appreciate the latter group’s origin- 
al motivation as well as its current 
embitterment. 

Fourth, there appears to be general 
tecognition that once committed to the 


Party, its members are virtually 
trapped. A typical remark is: ‘Once 
you join the Party there is no way 
out.” 

Finally, there are two Hungarian- 
voiced suggestions that tolerance of the 
nominal Communist may owe some- 
thing to the influence of Satellite- 
beamed Western radio broadcasts. A 
railway worker recalls that “plenty of 
workers joined the Party when Radio 
Free Europe advised them not to throw 
away their daily bread.” And a know- 
ledgeable businesswoman, herself an 
ex-member of the Party, says: “From 
my own experience I know how im- 
portant it would be if the Voice of 
America would sometimes address the 
well-intentioned Party members in the 
way Radio Free Europe already does. 
This would not only reassure them but 
would also encourage them secretly to 
give much more help to those who are 
persecuted.”” Even though no other 
respondent mentions a Western radio 
in this vein, it is not improbable that 
other Satellite radio listerners may have 
interpreted something said by Radio 
Free Europe in the same sense—there- 
by arriving at the conclusion that their 
nominality at least partially excuses 
some Party members from the stigma 
of their formal label. 

Each of the above clues offers room 
for considerable speculation, but their 
relative importance can only be gauged 
by further studies designed to shed 
light on the problem of the nominal 
Communist. 

A word in conclusion. Ordinarily, 
a qualitative study of the kind reported 
here is concluded with a deferential 
bow to precise methods of quantifica- 
tion. The fashionable thing to say is 
that of course qualitative studies are 
only valuable as a preliminary to rigor- 
ously rage studies which can 
give definitive conclusions. In this case, 
however, we feel that in all honesty 
only a slight and formal bow is neces- 
sary. In a sense, the present study is 
roughly quantitative; we can say, for 
example, that of the escapees in our 
sample who said anything spontane- 
ously about the jobkeeper, the forced, 
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or the disillusioned Communist, nearly 
all tolerated or condoned their be- 
havior. And for any practical conclu- 
sions that may be drawn from this par- 
ticular finding, that degree of quantifi- 
cation is probably enough. 
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DISCRIMINATION WITHOUT PREJUDICE* 
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Discrimination is overt behavior 
which deprives groups of equal access 
to social facilities such as jobs and 
accommodations. Prejudice is an atti- 
tude involving an adverse judgement 
of the abilities, personalities, and other 
characteristics of the members of a 
group. 


The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the relationship between dis- 
criminatory behavior and prejudiced 


attitudes—with special application to 
the behavior and attitudes of white 
retail employers toward Negro em- 
ployees. It is generally assumed that 
discrimination and prejudice are close- 
ly correlated. Although people recog- 
nize that prejudiced individuals may 
be prevented by social control mechan- 
isms from practicing discrimination, 
they less often realize that discrimina- 
tion may exist in the absence of preju- 
dice. When discriminatory behavior 
is encountered, the discriminators are 
ipso facto assumed to be prejudiced. 


For example staff members of organi-.- 


zations like the Urban League charac- 
teristicalff¥ impute to employers who 
refuse to hire Negro salesgirls a low 
opinion of the selling ability of all 
Negroes. Because they discriminate, 
they must be prejudiced. 

The following data suggest, how- 
ever, that discrimination may be prac- 
ticed by persons who are not person- 
ally prejudiced. 





* A paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society, 
held at Urbana, Illinois, September 8-10, 
1954. 





The personnel managers of the fifty 
largest retail stores (excluding gro- 
ceries) in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota, were interviewed in August 
1949 regarding their employment poli- 
cies. (1) The median number of em- 
ployees in the stores was one-hundred 
thirty, of whom fifty-seven were typi- 
cally on the sales staff. Although 
many of the variety, clothing, and drug 
stores were members of chains, all but 
five managers reported they were able 
to determine their own employment 
policies with respect to such matters 
as race. 


DISCRIMINATION 


The employment data provided by 
the fifty store managers show the type 
of distribution of Negro employees 
which is characteristic of American 
cities. In these stores, Negroes were 
over-represented in low-status posi- 
tions and under-represented in the 
higher ones. Since the 11,800 Negroes 
in the Twin Cities constituted 1.34% 
of the total population, an even dis- 
tribution would have involved a similar 
percentage at each status level. In 
actual practice, nearly one third of all 
the janitors in the stores were Negroes, 
whereas no Negro had ever held 4 
managerial position. Relative to theit 
proportion in the general population, 
there were twenty-four times as many 
Negro janitors and three and one-half 
times as many Negro “‘Otker Service 
personnel, but only one-fifth as many 
Negro sales and clerical workers 4 
would be expected. 
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Discrimination without Prejudice 


Other evidence suggests that even 
the twenty-five Negroes who had the 
fortune to be working in sales 

and office jobs were chiefly “token 
employees’ —hired to “represent their 
race.” Their hiring involved excep- 
tions to, rather than removal of, the 
job ceiling. This ceiling may be de- 
fined as that point in the occupational 
hierarchy above which the individual 
qualifications of Negro applicants for 
jobs are not even examined. Instead, 
Negroes arte simply ineligible for 


.above-ceiling jobs because of race. The 


most graphic example disclosed in the 
interviews consisted of a trained 
accountant who was described by his 
employer as “‘smart enough to be a 
manager” but who could find employ- 
ment only as a “‘stock boy,” opening 
boxes and filling shelves. 

The job ceiling in the Twin Cities 
stores symbolizes discrimination in em- 


ployment. The existence of such dis-— 


ctimination is not unusual in America. 
Whether this discrimination is moti- 
vated by managerial prejudice against 
Negroes must now be examined. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD NEGROES 


The interviewer approached the 
managers on a free-lance basis with- 
out the sponsorship of any agency 
which might have inhibited them from 
expressing their personal opinions. In 
accordance with standard procedure, 
he attempted to keep his own biases 
itom being communicated to the re- 
spondents and positively encouraged 
them to air whatever views they held. 

If managers with “‘lily-white” skilled 
personnel had been asked directly 
whether they were prejudiced, defen- 
‘we reactions could have been expect- 
td. Instead, they were given every 
opportunity to ventilate what ever feel- 
ings they had, and were assured that 
thei responses would be kept anony- 
mous, 

Specifically, the managers were ask- 
ed “If Negro sales personnel were to 
be employed by your company, what 
do you think would be the quality of 
their work?” Two of the forty respon- 
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dents predicted ‘‘very een # 
work (using a check list), the modal 
group of seventeen said “‘satisfactory,” 
eight said ‘mixed’, twelve said “un- 
satisfactory,” and one didn’t know 
what to predict. 

Asked to comment on their predic- 
tions, the managers most often stressed 
that the performance would be contin- 
gent on factors connected with the in- 
dividual employee, such as personality, 
ability, and intelligence, which they 
viewed as varying, as much among 
Negroes as within any other group. 
Explanations for “unsatisfactory” pre- 
dictions clustered about the difficulty 
of starting a new person in sales work. 
In this category fell several specialized 
stores (such as men’s clothing) which 
typically hired only experienced sales 
personnel who had begun their careers 
in smaller stores. Since most Twin 
Cities Negroes were barred by the job 
ceiling from acquiring such previous 
sales experience and customer follow- 
ings, they were unable to compete for 
the jobs in these larger stores. 

Only five of fifty-four categorized 
comments reflected on the characteris- 
tics of Negroes as such. One manager 
believed Negroes lack aggressiveness 
in selling, while four others thought 
they would be oversensitive to critic- 
ism and therefore difficult to manage. 
These five comments are conceded to 
be symptomatic of prejudice. 

In summary, the predictions and 
comments of the discriminating em- 
ployers most often reflected an aware- 
ness of individual differences among 
Negroes; secondarily, the inevitable 
lack of sales experieice resulting from 
the past operation of the job ceiling; 
and only rarely what might be called 
prejudice against Negroes as such. 

With reference to potential employ- 
ment of Negro office workers, the 
predicted job performance was even 
higher (65% ‘“‘very satisfactory” or 
“satisfactory”). Thus, at neither the 
sales nor clerical level was there much 
evidence that discriminating employers 
were motivated by beliefs that Negroes 
are incapable of learning or perform- 
ing the necessary skills. 
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MoTIVEsS FOR DISCRIMINATION 

Two contrasting hypotheses might 
account for the absence of prejudice 
in the attitudes of the discriminating 
managers. The absence may be 
apparent rather than real. The climate 
of opinion in these Northern cities 
may be such that one should not reveal 
prejudiced thoughts to researchers. The 
thoughts, however, may still exist, 
either guarded in secret or buried in 
the unconscious. A direct test of this 
hypothesis would require projective 
methods which could elicit subcon- 
scious attitudes. 

Some doubt on this argument is cast 
by the freedom with which employers 
in another Northern city (New Ha- 
ven) expressed prejudiced opinions to 
Noland and Bakke: “A stereotype 
exists concerning the characteristic 
Negro personality. The words un- 
reliable, irresponsible, lazy, over-bear- 
ing, unambitious, appear frequently 
among Northern characterizations.” 
(2, p. 32) Presumably if the Twin 
Cities employers had shared such views, 
they would have communicated them 
as readily. 

The second hypothesis is that the 
absence of prejudice from the man- 
‘ agerial minds is genuine and that some 
motive other than prejudice must be 
found to account for the discrimina- 
tory behavior. 


Such an alternative motive emerged 
from the Twin Cities data. While the 
managers themselves disclaimed preju- 
dice, they often expressed the belief 
that their customers and employees did 
not share their own liberal viewpoint. 
The managers also assumed that the 
employment of Negroes in sales and 
clerical positions would risk such nega- 
tive reactions as strikes by employees 
and the loss of customers to rival 
firms. 


Specifically, only 40% of the em- 
ployees without experience in the em- 
ployment of Negroes above the ceiling 
felt no risk would be involved (the 
bulk of these predicting “no reaction” 
from their employees). The remaining 
60% foresaw unpleasant employee in- 
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cidents. Regarding their customers, 
the inexperienced employers felt even 
less sure of themselves. Only 27% 
saw no customer problem in employing 
Negro sales personnel whereas, at the 
other extreme, nearly as many (23%) 
predicted the actual loss of customers 
to competitors. 


Noland and Bakke have suggested 
that a key managerial role is that of 
“risk-reducer”: “Faced with no cer. 
tain future, these managers were in- 
terested in reducing the uncertainty at 
every possible i Every barrier set 
up to the employment of certain types 
of workers was an exercise of this 
function.” (2, p. 131) This concep. 
tualization applies neatly to the Twin 
Cities situation. Not prejudiced them. 
selves, the managers were nevertheless 
unwilling to make any change in their 
employment policies which might jeop- 
ardize the on-going effectiveness of 
their stores’ employee and customer 
relations. They were not personally 
prejudiced, but on the other hand they 
were not social reformers, either. They 
conceived their primary responsibility 
as one of maintaining the stability of 
their economic enterprise. Since the 
employment of Negroes in skilled jobs 
is defined by the community as a con- 
troversial matter, it presented risks 
which could be avoided by continuing 
the traditional policy of discrimination. 
The motivation of the managers is 
therefore conservatively economic. 


Which of the two hypothesized mo- 
tives—(a) unconscious prejudice or 
(b) managerial risk-reduction—is to 
be preferred? Although either motive 
would be a “sufficient cause’ for dis- 
criminatory behavior, the crux of the 
argument is that neither is a “neces- 
sary cause’’ by itself. Given ye ed 
bility of choice between two sufficient 
causes, it would seem scientifically 
preferable to choose that for which 
empirical support is available, namely, 
risk-reduction, rather than to speculate 
about the potential existence of preju- 
dice. Better yet, however, both hypo- 
these should be tested in further re 
search. 
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Discrimination without Prejudice 


DISCUSSION 


While the existence of “‘discrimina- 
tion without prejudice” has not been 
conclusively demonstrated in this par- 
ticular case (in view of the lack of ac- 
cess to suppressed or repressed material 
in the minds of the respondents), the 
Twin Cities data illustrated the possi- 
bility that the motivation for discrim- 
ination may be diverse. In some situ- 
ations, prejudice may be the primary 
motive. This may be especially true 
in unstructured, vk | situations. 
However, in complex, formal situa- 
tions such as are involved in large re- 
tail organizations, other motives are 
apt to come into play. The motiva- 
tion of the Twin Cities store managers 
seems to have been primarily econo- 
mic. In other circumstances, conform- 
ity to group norms may predominate 
as the individual's motive. 


Accurate diagnosis of the motiva- 
tion for discrimination has consider- 
able practical as well as theoretical im- 
portance. Where prejudice is involved, 
education about “the races of man- 
kind” may be pertinent and effective 
in reducing discrimination. However, 
if the motive is economic, then econo- 
mic arguments seem most appropriate. 


The Twin Cities research showed a 
sharp contrast between the risks pre- 
dicted by the inexperienced managers 
and the predominantly favorable ex- 
perience of the pioneering employers. 
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The latter reported not only that their 
Negro employees’ performance in sales 
and clerical positions had been satis- 
factory but that there had been a gen- 
eral lack of negative reactions from 
white fellow employees and customers. 
The distribution of such evidence that 
the supposed risks in employing 
Negroes are largely nonexistent or 
can be controlled by np nomen man- 
agerial strategy* would presumably 
diminish the employers’ motivation for 
discrimination. 


In conclusion, (a) discrimination 
(like many other forms of behavior) 
may have a variety of motivations; and 
(b)—the proper strategy for the re- 
duction of discrimination will depend 
on the particular motive involved in 
each situation. 


* See the writer's thesis (1) for detailed 
evidence regarding customer and employee 
reactions, and a discussion of strategies 
toward fair employment. Crucially, man- 
agers can effectively control their white 
employees’ ‘“‘definition of the situation” 
when the job ceiling is to be pierced. 
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Man, Motives and Money. By Albert Lau- 
terbach. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 


1954, xvi, 366 pp. $5.00. 


Essentially, the author argues that the 
rational attempt to achieve the maximum 
profit, which supposedly lies at the heart of 
classical economic theory, barely begins to 
explain actual economic behavior. In par- 
ticular, the actions of the American busi- 
ness man with respect to conducting busi- 
ness and making money, must be explained 
in psychological and cultural terms to a 
large extent. How much of his actions 
foliow logical attempts to maximize his 
money gains, and how much are due to 
“irrational”, non-monetary considerations, 
the author does not try to say. 

Lauterbach considers three questions: a) 
to what extent does business behavior in our 
society actually follow the rules of econ- 
omic decision-making which classical econo- 
omics has assumed? b) how is socioecon- 
omic instability, assumed to be a concomit- 
ant of private business economy, related to 
personal insecurity? c) what is the rela- 
tionship between economic reform and per- 
sonality factors? These three questions are 
treated in five verbose chapters, following 
which are eleven appendices and a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

A considerable body of material is massed 
to prove that business men are human, 
above all, and act like all other persons. 
This is to say that their business decisions 
are influenced by all the ‘“‘non- business’’ 
factors in their cultural environment and by 
their own unique personality factors. It is 
comparatively rare that a business man 
really acts rationally in accordance with the 
precepts of classical economics, in an at- 
tempt to maximize his profits. Driving this 
point home can be considered the main con- 
tribution of the volume, since there prob- 
ably are still many economists who con- 
sider all business men to be strictly rational 
creatures. 

However, once the point has been made 
of the inter-relationship of business activ- 
ities with all other aspects of the culture in 
which the business man lives, it is hard to 
find any further proofs here. The volume 
is full of hypotheses and guesses about how 
and why the business man acts in specific 
instances. But almost no data are provided 
which prove anything one way or another. 
This situation, in part, reflects the paucity 
of adequately designed studies; almost none 
have been made. The author is fully aware 
of this, and urges that studies be carried 
out. Yet he leans on ruptured weak- 
kneed straws of evidence to support ~his 
views of the business man’s inner man. 

For example, “This sample, of course, 
does not permit sweeping generalizations. 
However, resistance to advertising appears 
to be a more serious factor than business 
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practice has often assumed”, (p. 85). He 
does not state who has assumed just how 
serious is resistance to advertising, nor does 
he or anyone else have any proven facts 
about such resistance. Another example: 
“Although much of the recurrent instability 
in such (primitive) societies is thus due to 
deficient control of natural forces, the kind 
of instability that is man-made or imagined, 
according to our standards, is usually of 
even greater impact.” (p. 101) The review. 
er knows of no evidence that modern socie. 
ty makes for any greater instability than 
did primitive society. 

In particular, this reviewer feels that 
the author misuses the materials obtained 
in the various studies of the Survey Re 
search Center of the University of Michigan. 
These data, which constitute the bodies of 
7 of the 11 appendices, are useful for pro- 
viding suggestions and insights, but no 
valid and definitive conclusions can be 
drawn from them for the purposes of this 
volume. This is so if for no other reason 
than that these studies were not designed to 
test any of the author's hypotheses. They 
were designed for other purposes, and Lav- 
terbach pushed them beyond the breaking 
point. 

There is no question but that the author 
proves that business men do not always act 
as rationally as they should. He attributes 
such behavior almost entirely to personality 
factors. However, if one looks at the busi- 
ness man’s problems from the statistician’s 
viewpoint, it is no longer clear that “irra 
tional personality factors” must guide his 
conduct. The fact of the matter is that busi- 
ness can obtain but a very small proportion 
of all the correct information which it 
should have in order to operate rationally. 
If business men really knew the true and 
objective economic conditions under which 
they were operating—for example, if they 
really knew what the inventory situation was 
at a given time—they could operate much 
more rationally. As it is, they have to make 
decisions without having enough facts oa 
which to base them. Hence, they become 
all enmeshed in the statistical problems ot 
decision-making, very often without even 
being aware of their dilemma. As a result, 
it is possible to have a poor decision stem 
ming from the misuse of inadequate data 
which will make the business man seem 0 
act in a way other than that of maximizing 
his profits, even when that is exactly what 
he is trying to do. 

Decision-making, in turn, however, must 
involve personality and cultural factors 
Hence, Lauterbach would have made 2 
greater contribution if he had directly relat 
ed the psychological to the statistical pro 
lems of decision making. 

A. J. JAFFE 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 
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Occupational Mobility in the United States 
1930-1960. By A. J. Jaffe and R. O. 
Carleton. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1954. xiv, 113 pp. $2.75. 


The purpose of this study was “the con- 
struction of models and procedures for esti- 
mating possible future manpower supply 
{excluding females} by occupation in the 
United States.” The analysis of mobility 
was in part inherent in the objective of the 
study and in part a by-product. 


Part I presents manpower estimates for 
1960. Part II provides detailed data on 
new entries, retirements, and net mobility 
among the various occupational groups 
and describes patterns of working life, i.e. 
length of occupational careers and mobility 
patterns. Part III describes the procedures 
utilized to construct the models which were 
used to make estimates for 1960. 


Estimates for 1960 were arrived at by a 
combination of “component analysis’ and 
“cohort analysis.’’ Projections for each of 
ten occupational groups were derived from 
a formula which included the number in 
the group at the beginning of the decade, 
plus new entries, minus deaths and retire- 
ments, plus (or minus) net mobility into 
the group. This formula was applied to 
all age cohorts. Alternative models used in 
estimating the values of each variable were 
derived from the 1930-1940 and 1940-1950 
decades on the assumption that these two 
decades represented polar possibilities of 
economic and labor market conditions. Fur- 
ther modifications were then made in each 
estimate for possible differences in 1960 
military requirements. 


The over-all estimates pictured a male 
labor force in 1960 of approximately forty- 
fve million, about eighty per cent of the 
total male population aged fifteen to seven- 
y-four. The average age will be slightly 
higher than in the past, and will be higher 
under prosperous economic conditions than 
in the event of economic depression. While 
afew long-range trends in the occupational 
distribution can be expected to continue 
under. any economic circumtances, namely, 
a increased proportion of professionals and 
a decreased proportion of farmers and farm 
Managers, prosperity would lead to in- 
teased proportions of clerks, managers and 
Pfoprietors, and skilled workers. Depres- 
sion would lead to increases among the 
lower levels of the occupational hierachy, 
Particularly among laborers, both farm and 
other. The proportion of operatives and 
sales workers would be expected to remain 
fughly the same under any conditions. 

While useful and interesting data are 
xattered throughout this brief monograph, 
‘“ociologists will probably find Chapter 7, 
Patterns of Working Life,” the most re- 
warding. This chapter suggests a mode of 
amalysis which can lead to a much fuller 
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understanding of patterns of career mobility. 
By following age cohorts through their 
occupational careers in the manner illus- 
trated in this chapter, it is possible to dis- 
cover the extent and nature of mobility and 
to compare the experiences of age groups 
which entered the labor force under varying 
conditions and have gone through different 
historical sequences. 
Ety CHINOY 

Smith College 


International Migrations; The Immigrant in 
The Modern World. By Donald R. Taft 
and Richard Robbins. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1955. viii, 670 
pp. $7.00. 


Representing much more than a revision 
of the senior author's Human Migration, 
published in 1936, this volume deals with: 
elements in the migration process (popula- 
tion growth, economic interests, racism, na- 
tionalism, and culture); world migratory 
movements during the past forty years; im- 
migration to the United States; migration 
and war; and suggestions for future migra- 
tion policy. 


Migration has taken on new meanings as 
individual, voluntary migrations have given 
way to forced mass migrations. Instead of 
old-style immigration problems, the world 
has been confronted with problems of repa- 
triation, reintegration, and _ resettlement. 
Escapees, refugees, expellees, and displaced 
persons have largely replaced emigrants and 
immigrants. 

UNRRA, terminated in 1947, assisted in 
repatriating seven million persons. Between 
1948 and 1951, the International Refugee 
Organization concentrated on overseas re- 
settlement; its successor, the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees, has at- 
tempted to integrate non-German refugees 
in Austria and Germany. 


Especially interesting are the analyses of 
migration in the two leading totalitarian 
regimes, Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany. 
Soviet migration stemming from economic 
change is summarized under four heads: 
urbanization, collectivization of agriculture, 
‘-he movement to the eastern frontier and the 
movement of forced labor cadres to differ- 
ent regions of the U.S.S.R. Excluding 
urbanization, Taft and Robbins estimate that 
a minimum of twelve million migrants have 
been involved in the other changes. This 
figure includes five million workers in 
forced labor camps, mostly -Soviet citizens 
but including Poles, Balts, Germans, and 
other nationality groups. Owing to racism, 
geopolitical ideology, and economic reor- 
ganization, some five million civilian fore- 
ign workers were deported to the Reich, 
and Nazi armed conquests scattered large 
populations. 
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The chapter on Israel is excellent. Point- 
ing out that sixty per cent of all Jewish 
immigrants who have come to Israel-Pales- 
tine since 1919 arrived after 1948, the 
authors indicate both the present cleavages 
in the new nation-state due to the prescence 
of an extreme left group, the old Zionists, 
and the “Oriental” Jews, and the possibili- 
ties for cultural adjustment. At present, 
economic decisions are held to be as import- 
ant, if not more important, than political 
decisions. Still unsolved is the problem of 
integrating the refugees from Israel into the 
various Arab economies. 

In the United States, the quota system 
remained unchanged during the thirties, 
but within its limits some 240,000 refugees 
were admitted between 1935 and the begin- 
ning of World War II. During the years 
1940-45, quota immigration was only 
130,000, but non-quota immigration was 
increased to provide for wartime manpower 
demands. In 1942 all persons of Japanese 
extraction were forced to relocate in deten- 
tion centers. Chinese exclusion was 
repealed in 1943 and Indian exclusion in 
1946, and limited quotas of 100 were 
assigned to these peoples. By mortgaging 
future quotas, nearly 400,000 refugees 
and displaced persons were admitted be- 
tween 1946 and 1952. The McCarran- 
Walter law of 1952 preserved the restric- 
tive quota and national origins system, 
established a new and unsound economic 
pesrecenes, and liberalized the provisions 
or reuniting families. The racial bar to 
naturalization was removed in 1952. 


Questions related to the alleged effects 
of immigration upon the quality of the 
American population, the natural increase 
of the native population, various social 
pathologies, acculturation, and politics are 
competently discussed, as are the coming 
of the “old” and the ‘new’ European im- 
migrants and the arrival of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Mexican, and Puerto Rican immi- 
grants. 

In characterizing nationalities, the 
authors always emphasize that the traits 
mentioned are expiainable in cultural and 
situational, rather than in racial and gene- 
tic terms. 

According to Taft and Robbins, the 
long-time problem of population pressure 
is susceptible of solution not by emigra- 
tion, but through urbanization, industrial- 
ization, and a more effective use of birth 
control. For future migrations, they 
recommend an_ international migration 
organization which would grapple with 
the problem of planned resettlement. This 
multilateral planning is thought of as a 
limited technique. 

This is an 


intelligently conceived, 
authoritative, and 


valuable ‘book. 


GEORGE E. SIMPSON 
Oberlin College 
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Method and Perspective in Anthropology. 
Papers in Honor of Wilson D. Wallis, 
Edited by Robert F. Spencer. Minnea- 
polis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954. xii, 323 pp. $.4.50 


This collection of essays by thirteen con- 
tributors seeks, in the words of the editor, 
“to come to grips with some of the precisely 
defined areas of interest to contemporary 
anthropology and its related fields” and “to 
sharpen further some of the tools used by 
the science’. In pursuance of these stated 
aims the papers treat the general themes 
“concerning the ways in which anthropol- 
gists work, how they define their problems, 
and how they establish acceptable frames 
of reference in which to solve them.” 

It is obviously difficult in a brief com- 
pass to do justice to the contributions of 
each of the authors, who have freely chosen 
their own topics. The subjects treated 
cover a broad range. The individual essays 
reflect a scope of treatment ranging from 
narrow to broad definition. Thus, in the 
section on Ethnography, while Melville J. 
Herskovits deals broadly with ‘Some Prob- 
lems of Ethnographic Field Method”, Sister 
M. Inez Hilger tells how she conducts field 
work in “An Ethnographic Field Method”, 
and Elizabeth Colson discusses the utility 
of the census in “The Intensive Study of 
Small Sample Communities”. 

The level of abstraction attained by the 
papers also runs the gamut from Allan 
R. Holmberg’s straightforward narrative 
of his ‘Adventures in Culture Change” 
among the Siriono of Eastern Bolivia to 
Joseph H. Greenberg's ‘‘Quantitative 
Approach to the Morphological Typology 
of Language” most of which will provide 
rather heavy going for the uninitiated. 


Useful and informative historical sur- 
veys are included in the development of 
their theses by Greenberg and by Erwin H. 
Ackerknecht who, in “The Comparative 
Method in Anthropology” deplores its long 
neglect and indicates its usefullness in sev- 
eral possible forms. 


Even briefer mention of the remaining 
essays in this collection is in no way meant 
to imply their lesser importance as a group. 
The titles alone of some of them will indi- 
cate the importance of their subject matter. 
David G. Mandelbaum gives an excellent 
analysis of the “Form, Variation, and Mean- 
ing of a Ceremony’; the late Ralph Linton 
deals in a suggestive way with “The Prob- 
lem of Universal Values”; and Robert J. 
Spencer discusses cogently an important 
problem for the understanding of culture 0 
“The Humanities in Cultural Anthropo- 
logy”. Lloyd A. Wilford’s “Archaeological 
Method in the Eastern United States 
very ably done, and Omer C. Stewart's “The 
Forgotten Side of Ethnogeography” should 
convince every reader of man’s influence 00 
nature through the use of fire. The final 
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spet in this volume comes from Raymond 
¥ Bowers who writes on ‘Research Meth- 
ology in Sociology: the First Half-Cen- 
uy’, focussing on major trends and gen- 
al problems. 

While A. L. Kroeber’s critical summary 
nd commentary, does not give equal cover- 
we to all the papers, his discussion is one 
ithe most useful and important contribu- 
tons in this volume. 

Although the essays in this collection 
wof a uniformly high standard, the signi- 
tance of the contributions varies with the 
wet. Greenberg's essay would appear to 
® outstanding not merely for its concep- 
ion and excellence of presentation but also 
for the fact that it strikes out on a new and 
atrod path. All the papers, however, have 
wmething to offer to student and scholar 
like from the point of view either of new 
matributions or (and this is largely the 
se) of the reevaluation and stock-taking 
old ones. The very diversity of subject, 
uthor, treatment, and idea almost in itself 
swsurance of stimulation and provocation. 
JOSEPH JABLOW 
brooklyn College. 


Qs Theory and Verification in Sociology. 
By Hans L. Zetterberg. New York: The 
Tressler Press, 1954. 78 pp. $2.50. 


This book deals with the principles in- 
wlved in the formulation of sociological 
tory, and with the standards (or criteria) 
ut the verification of that theory. It also 
ontans Comments on what the author con- 
aves the pet state of such theory to 
 Zetterberg’s orientation is toward an 
imomatic or deductive-type of theory. He 
ssusses the standards of reliability and 
hiidity and considers the significance of 
Ppling. It is perhaps due to the fact 
fut these things are attempted within only 
Spages that one infers Zetterberg’s posi- 
fa to be that the one, and the only one, 
falimate type of sociological theory is the 
muomatic type. 

| Sociological theory, according to Zetter- 
*%, 1s in its childhood, with college text- 
puks in this field being comparable to “our 
fildhood popular physics books” (p. 11). 
tile there is a sense in which this is cor- 
Pt (and while most writers of textbooks 
Py Not care for such an explicit statement 
K their theoretical inadequacy ), the obser- 
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vation is based on a certain conception 
of the function of a textbook. But there 
are surely serious differences of opinion as 
to what the functions of textbooks should 
be, especially those designed for use in the 
introductory course. Zetterberg wants to go 
beyond “topical study” and account for 
sociological phenomena “‘in terms of a few 
definitions and laws of sociology.’’ A good 
deal of current sociological thought would 
differ seriously with him; it can persuasive- 
ly be argued that there is much clinical, ob- 
servational and experimental knowledge, not 
collected exactly according to the opera- 
tionists’ prescriptions, that has been found 
in practice to be reliable and that is also 
thought to be valid. Zetterberg appears 
to be selling sociology short, in my opinion. 
He apparently wants to model it on experi- 
mental and mathematical physics. He is 
careful, however, not to raise the question 
as to whether he can show, in an experimen- 
tal and mathematical fashion, that contem- 
porary physics and contemporary sociology 
are in fact homologous. If they are then 
the personnel of departments of sociology 
should close their doors,, abandon their pro- 
fession, and arrange to have their students 
trained as mathematical physicists. 

If, however, the axiomatic method is re- 
garded as one of many, rather than the 
only, technique available to sociologists, 
this book has much to offer the student of 
methodology. There is a good definition 
and illustration of axiomatic method in 
sociology, and an enumeration of the major 
steps in the process of its verification (Ch. 
II and III); a discussion of the problem of 
validity; and a discussion of the evaluation 
of “designs’’ for the confirmation of a ten- 
tative hypothesis (Ch. VII). These chap- 
ters, brief as they are, deserve careful study 
by the student. 

One minor, non-substantive point should 
be made, namely, that the proofreading and 
grammar are inadequate. In addition to 
mumerous undetected typographical errors, 
the review copy contained pencilled correc- 
tions on p. 60. Nouns are often employed 
instead of adjectives: “On the Evaluation 
of Population Scope Sample Representa- 
tiveness” is the title of Chapter VII. What 
does this mean? There are many other 
instances. 

FRANK E. HARTUNG 
The University of Wisconsin 
Oberlin College 








Listing of a publication below does not 
preclude its being reviewed in a subsequent 
issue of Social Problems. 


Adam, Thomas R. Modern Colonialism; In- 
stitutions and Policies. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co., 1955. viii, 88 pp. $.95. 


Atamian, Sarkis. The American Community. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
479 pp. $4.75. 


Bauer, Raymond A. With the Assistance of 
Edward Wasiolek, Nine Soviet Portraits. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1955. viii, 190 pp. $3.95. 


Bergel, Egon Ernest. Urban Sociology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. xii, 
558 pp. $6.50. 


Biesanz, John and Mavis. The People of 
Panama. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. x, 418 pp. $5.50, 


Brookover, Wilbur B. A Sociology of Edu- 
cation. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1955. viii, 436 pp. $4.75. 


Cavan, Ruth Shonle. Criminology, Second 
Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1955. xiv, 718 pp. $6.00. 


Chinoy, Ely. Automobile Workers and the 
American Dream. Garden City: Double- 
day & Co., 1955. xx, 139 pp. $3.00. 


Cohen, Albert K. Delinquent Boys; The 
Culture of the Gang. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1955. 202 pp. $3.50. 


Cottrell, Fred. Energy and Society. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1955. xix, 330 pp. $6.00. 


Curtin, Philip D. Two Jamaicas. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. 
270 pp. $4.75. 


De Kok, Winifred. You and Your Child. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
vii, 147 pp. $3.75. 


Eaton, Joseph W. in collaboration with 
Robert J. Weil. Culture and Mental Dis- 
orders. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. 
254 pp. $4.00. 


Esslinger, William. Politics and Science. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
xi, 167 pp. $3.00. 


Farrell, B. A. (Editor). Experimental Psy- 
chology. New York: Philisophical Libra- 
ty, 1955. xi, 66 p. $2.75. a 


Fiore, Michele. Welfare of Nations. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 708 
pp. $6.00. 
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Publications Received 


Flumiani, C. M. An Introduction to 4} 
Theory of the Social Insanities. Albuquer 
que: The Institute for Political and Econ. 
omic Studies,1955. 40 pp. $2.00. 


Glaser, Abram. This World of Ours. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xiii 
492 pp. $5.00. 


Grayson, Henry. The Crisis of the Middle 
Class. New York: Rinehart & Compan, 
1955. xv, 172 pp. $2.75. 


Himes, Norman E. Revised and Enlarged by 
Donald L. Taylor. Your Marriage. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1955. xiv, 384 

pp. $4.00. 


Hoyles, J. Arthur. Religion in Prison. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 14 
pp. $3.50. 


Jones, Ernest. The Life and Work of Six 
mund Freud. Volume 2, Years of Matu- 
ity, 1901-1919. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1955. 512 pp. $6.75. 
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Lamont, Corliss. Soviet Civilization. Newt 


York: Philosophical Library, 1955. x, 
447 pp. $5.00. 


Lee, Elizabeth Bryant and Alfred McClung. 
Social Problems in America. Rev. Ed 
tion. New York: Henry Holt and ©, 
1955. xii, 483 pp. $3.75. 

















Lewis, Hylan. Blackways of Kent. Chapelll 


Hill: The University of North Carolin 
Press, 1955. xvi, 337 pp. $5.00. 

Mayer, Kurt B. Class and Society. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., 1955. vii, 88 pp. 
$.95. 

Milbank Memorial Fund. Current Reseach 
on Human Fertility. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1955. 162 pp. $1.00 

Murphy, H. B. M. Flight and Resettlement 
Paris: UNESCO, 1955, 231 pp. $3.50: 


Nelson, Lowry. Rural Sociology. New Yok: 






















American Book Company, 1955. xvi, 5% 


pp. $5.75. 
Park, Robert Ezra. Society. Edited by EV. 










Hughes, C. S. Johnson, J. Masuoka, Ri 
Glencoe: 


Redfield, and Louis Wirth. 
The Free Press, 1955. 358 pp. $5.00. 


Quinn, James A. Urban Sociology. New 


York: American Book Co., 1955. ™; 
534 pp. $5.25. 


Rostow, W. W., With Richard W. Hatch. 
An American Policy in Asia. New York 
The Technology Press of the Massachus 
etts Institute and John Wiley & Som, 

1955. xvii, 59 pp. $1.00. 
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‘ith, E. Lynn. Social Problems. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1955. x, 
$17 pp. $4.75. 


lpntt, W. J. H., Science and Social Action. 
‘Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954. 164 pp. 
$3.50. 


uvey Research Center. The Detroit Area 
Sway. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social 
Research, 1955. 16 pp. No Price Indi- 
(hited Nations. Prison Labour. New York: 
United Nations, 1955. x, 97 pp. $.75. 
(Distributed by Columbia University 
Press. ) 


lnited Nations. Study on Expulsion of Im- 
migrants. New York: United Nations, 
1955. 77 pp. $.50. (Distributed by Co- 
lunbia University Press.) 


(nited Nations. A United Nations Plan for 
Refugees. Geneva: Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, 1955. 40 pp. $.25. (Distributed by 
Columbia University Press.) 
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Yearbook On Human 
Rights for 1952. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1954. xv, 490 pp. $5.00. (Distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press.) 


United Nations. Demographic Yearbook 
1954. New York: Statistical Office of 
the United Nations, 1954. 729 pp. Cloth, 
$7.50; paper, $6.00. (Distributed by 
Columbia University Press) 


Valentine, C. W. Parents and Children. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
xi 212 pp. $3.75. 


Wachtel, Henry I. Security for All and Free 
Enterprise. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. xi, 162 pp. $3.00. 


Whelpton, P. K., and Clyde V. Kiser 
(Editors). Social and Psychological Fac- 
tors Affecting Fertility. New York: Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1954. Vol. 4, 5, 
pp. 801-1086. $1.00. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LIAISON WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE ANNUAL 
MEETING AUGUST 30, 1955 


This report is in two sections, the first 
summarizing the regular activities of the 
Liaison Committee during the year, the sec- 
ond proposing an important new liaison 
activity for SSSP. It is recommended that 
the new Liaison Committee review and 
amend this proposal and then submit it to 
the entire membership of SSSP for study, 
amendment, and vote. 

A. Regular activities of the Liaison Com- 
mittee. 

1. At the instigation of this Committee, 
the Secretary of the International So- 
ciological Association has placed on 
the agenda of the next council meeting 
of ISA (in 1950) a proposal that the 
“larger’’ countries have a second repre- 
sentative on the ISA council. If this 
is appoved, SSSP will work out a plan 
for alternate periods of representation 
with the Rural Sociological Society. 

. The American Sociological Society is 
considering charging oe for repub- 
lishing articles first published in the 
American Sociological Review. Our 
Liaison Committee has requested that, 
if this policy is adopted, non-profit 
professional groups like SSSP be ex- 
empted from paying such fees when 
they prapare symposia or books of 
readings. 

. This past February the annual joint 
meeting with SPSSI in New York City 
had an unusually brilliant program. 
Chairman of the joint committee in 
charge of this program was Robert 
Bierstedt. The Liaison Committee ex- 
presses SSSP’s appreciation to Professor 
Bierstedt and his committee. 

B. Proposal for offering sociological con- 
sultation to selected social action, social 
welfare, and professional organizations. 

1. The Committee on Liaison with Other 
Organizations is empowered on behalf 
of SSSP to establish liaison with pub- 
licly recognized national, international, 
regional, state or local organizations 
engaging in programs of social action, 
social services, or professional activities 
where such liaison will further the 
purposes mutually of SSSP and the 
other organization through bringing 
sociologists and social practitioners to- 
gether. To achieve such an end, the 
Committee shall have the power“) to 
initiate a relationship with such organ- 
izations, and 2) to receive requests 
from such organizations for the estab- 
lish of such a relationship. 


2. The Committee will approve ¢, 
establishment of consultative services y 
other organizations by members , 
SSSP which are limited to: 

a. research planning, direction, 
report preparation 

b. summarization of existing socis 
logical knowledge as applicable 
specific problems faced by ¢ 
consulting organization 


. recommendations for implement 
tation of action or program b 
upon existing or new researd 
where such action is directed toy 
ard explicitly stated objective 
consistent with humanitarian ani 
democratic values and where 
method of action conforms 4 
recognized and professionally «6 
tablished practices. Such recon 
mendations shall ot i 


to 
political parties, the election 
public officials, or the achiev 
ment of objectives solely for t 
benefit of the consulting organi 
zation. 


The liaison person (s) may be confronte 
with requests for services in addition to t 
above: they must first obtain the appro 


of SSSP’s Committee on Liaison befor 
agreeing to such requests. 


3. Approval of consultative relationshi 
between SSSP and other organizatio 


unstated purposes unless the 
clearly grow out of those alread 
approved. The committee shall reviev 
all such relationships annually 
shall renew or withdraw its approvs 
at that time. The procedure for estab 
lishing liaison will take the following 
form: 


a. Selection of consulting organiza 
tions: Nominations can be mad 
by any member of SSSP or by 
official of a proposed consulting 
organization, an indication as ‘% 
how it contributes to the publi 
welfare, and a suggestion 4s ! 
how it might benefit from profes 
sional contact with sociology. Th 
information will 


nomination. f 

more negative votes, the chairmal 
must transmit the negative votes 
(s)’ reasons to all members # 
call for a new vote. Approval 04 





(3) 


(4) 
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this second vote requires three- 
fourths of the votes. 


. The chairman will write to the 


selected organizations (1) offer- 
ing liaison; (2) specifying what 
liaison might do for the organiza- 
tion: (3) indicating that a consul- 
tant’s fee would be charged for 
any regular or permanent work, 
(the size of the fee would be a 
function of the organization's de- 
mands on the liaison, of the or- 
ganization’s ability to pay, and of 
“the going rate’ for such ser- 
vices); (4) offering a personal 
follow-up—without obligation— 
to this letter. Since the chairman 
of the Committee on Liaison is 
also the President-elect of SSSP, 
he can communicate in this capa- 


city. 


. Nominations for liaison person 


(s) can come from any member 
of SSSP. Members are urged to 
suggest themselves. Members of 
the Liaison Committee may serve 
as liaison persons. The Liaison 
Committee may invite any SSSP 
member to serve as a liaison per- 
son. When a personal follow- 
up or a liaison is approved, the 
members of the Liaison Commit- 
tee vote on a list of eligible liai- 
son persons, and a majority vote 
designates the liaison person. 
Criteria for eligibility as a liaison 
person include all of the follow- 
ing: 

Specialized ability, as measured by 
having published at least one arti- 
cle in a professional journal, or 
its equivalent ,on the subject- 
matter relevant to the purposes 
of the organization. 


Interest and reliability, as indi- 
cated by the proposed liaison’s 
person's written statement that 
he is willing to serve as liaison 


within the framework of SSSP 
rules. 

Spatial proximity: the proposed 
liaison person must be able to 


travel without great cost to the 
consulting organization's office. 


Membership in SSSP. 


. If no fee can be paid by the con- 


sulting organization and/or no 
qualified sociologist can be found 
to volunteer for liaison, the or- 
ganization may be offered the ser- 
vices of a graduate student on the 
condition that he can use the ma- 
terials he collects for a_ thesis 
(under the usual faculty supervi- 
sion) and under the condition 
that his expenses be paid. 


e. 
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Whenever a liaison has been 
effectuated, the Liaison Committee 
= wish to distribute a brief 

lic release to newspapers, etc. 
inion the group, liaison per- 
son, and nature of the relation- 
ship. The chairman of the Publi- 
city Committee of SSSP should be 
coopted to the Liaison Commit- 
tee for this purpose. 


4. Follow-up activities 


a. 


Immediately after the first contact 
between consulting organization 
and liaison person, the Liaison 
Committee will ascertain from 
both of them whether a satisfac- 
tory relation has been established. 
If not, an effort will be made to 
clarify or otherwise improve the 
relationship. Annually thereafter, 
the Committee will initiate an in- 
quiry as to the progress of the 
relationship. This inquiry will 
consist of a simple form to be 
filled out by both consulting or- 
ganization and liaison person. 
There is no implication in this 
that the liaison must be a contin- 
uing one; it may be for a speci- 
fic purpose and when that is com- 


plete ay | one brief final report 
need to be made to the Liaison 
Committee. 


b. The liaison person will negotiate 


c. 


his own consultant's fee with the 
organization, but he is obliged to 
report the figure annually to the 
Committee on Liaison. 

The Committee on Liaison will re- 
port annually a summary of all 
the individual liaison activities 
to the SSSP as a whole. 


Examples of agencies that might be interes- 
ed in liaison with SSSP for sociological re- 
search or advice. 


Suggested by: 
Hager: National Association of Intergroup 


Meyer: 


Relations Officials (NAIRO) and 
constituent race relations agencies; 
Jewish Community Relations Coun- 
cils 


‘Newman: The Salvation Army 
National 


Consumers’ 


League and 
Local branches 


Members of committee approving report: 
Lloyd Allen Cook Henry Meyer 


Paul H. 


Don J. Hager 
Robert C. Jones 
Harvey Locke 
Simon Marcson 


1. The 


Furfey Dorothy K. Newman 
S. S. Sargent 

Edgar A. Schuler 

Max Wolff 

Whitney II, Young, Jr. 
Arnold M. Rose Chairman 


“Dissenting Opinion’ 


liaison proposals constitute a threat 


to the economics of social research. The 
reference to determination of reasonable fees 
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in paragraph 3b (3) is not an adequate 
safeguard, since SSSP is not and can never 
be in a position to determine accurately the 
ability of other organizations to pay for 
research. There is the possibility of some 
member of the committee voting negatively 
(Paragraph 3a) because of these financial 
considerations, but that entirely depends 
on the constitution of the committee. In 
the absence of adequate machinery for en- 
suring reasonable payment for research 
undertaken at the behest of SSSP (and I 
believe such machinery is intrinsically im- 
possible), the liaison proposals place the 
Society in a position of actively promoting 
unfair competition to those whose liveli- 
hoods derive from social research. Any 
member of the Society is and should be free 
to offer his services free or at a nominal 
fee to any worthy organization he sees fit, 
but that is very different from the Society 
deliberately setting about to create a re- 
search apparatus paralleling but underbid- 
ding established research agencies. 

2. The liaison proposals constitute a threat 
to the harmonious existence of the Society 
itself. If a program of the kind contem- 
plated is successful, it will create dissention 
within the organization and might even lead 
to its dissolution. In the first place, it is 
obvious that salaried researchers such as my- 
self, sharing my objections outlined in 1. 
above, will be a hostile faction within the 
Society, if they do not withdraw entirely. 
More than this, however, the Society would 
become an important dispenser of “‘patron- 
age,” and this, I am convinced, can only 
lead to factions, feuds, log-rolling and a 
particularly nasty kind of politics. If the 
Society becomes an important channel for 
access to research opportunities and/or paid 
research employment, it is only asking for 
trouble; members disgruntled when they are 
passed over, accusations of favoritism in 
making appointments, etc., etc. I, for in- 
stance object to the criteria of eligibility, 
especially paragraph 3c(1), since many 
competent research specialists do not pub- 
lish even in fields in which they have re- 
searched, and a publication requirement 
discriminates against my group. Other peo- 
ple will no doubt feel discriminated against 
on other grounds, will raise questions of 
the competence and objectivity of the com- 
mittee to make the selection, and so on— 
all to the detriment of harmonious rela- 
tions within the Society. I feel most em- 
phatically that the Society, to survive and 
prosper, must remain neutral with respect 
to the research abilities of its qualified mem- 
bers and their gainful employment. 

“Signed: Shirley A. Star” 


REPORT OF THE DEROY 
AWARD COMMITTEE 


The Helen L. DeRoy Award Committee, 
appointed by Herbert Blumer in his capacity 
as president of the Society for the Study 
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of Social Problems, wishes to express its 
great appreciation of the generosity and dis. 
cretion shown by Mrs. Helen L. DeRoy in 
making available the sum of $500 as recog. 
nition of the merits of papers dealing with 
social problems. The number of papers of 
very high quality submitted to the competi. 
tion demonstrates that such an award isa 
most effective stimulus to social-scientific 
effort, even though we grant that scholars 
and scientists, by the nature of their calling, 
are immune to financial inducement as such. 

The Committee, composed of William 
Kolb, Manford Kuhn, S. M. Lipset, Paul 
Meadows and Howard Becker, chairman, 
with Alfred Parsell in charge of publicity 
and Mrs. Sylvia F. Fava as secretary, had a 
very difficult task. All papers published in 
Social Problems from July 1954 through 
July 1955 were eligible as were likewise 
all manuscripts submitted in the competi- 
tion through the deadline date of August 
1, 1955. Well over a hundred papers were 
read and critically evaluated. The decision 
was unanimous, but committee deliberations, 
by correspondences and in several sessions at 
the present conference, (August 30, 1955) 
were prolonged, for, to repeat, many papers 
were of high quality from every standpoint. 

Two papers, however, seemed to be so 
excellent and so nearly on a par that the 
Committee finally requested the Executive 
Committee of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems to permit division of the 
$500 into two awards of $250 each, one 
going to Professor Robert Dubin of the 
University of Oregon for his “Industrial 
Workers’ Worlds: A Study of the ‘Cen- 
tral Life Interests’ of Industrial Workers,” 
and the other to Professor Melvin Seeman, 
of the Ohio State University, for his, “Ad- 
justment to Minority Status and Intellectual 
Perspective.” 

This permission was granted, and the 
awards are made herewith to the persons 
concerned. The papers will be published in 
a forthcoming issue of Social Problems. 

for the Committee 
Howard Becker ; 
Universtiy of Wisconsin 


REPORT ON 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


The Society's second book of readings, 
Sexual Behavior in American Society: As 
Appraisal of the First Two Kinsey Report 
(446 pages; price: $4.00), edited by 
Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia Fleis Fave, 
is scheduled for publication in October, 
1955, by W. W. Norton and Compaty. 
The editors have assembled 38 selections 
by sociologists, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, statisticians, public opinion analysts, 
marriage counselors, psychiatrists, 2 law 
yer, and a minister. In Part One, Theories 
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ad Methods in the Study of Human Sex- 
udity, the reader will find theoretical and 
methodological critiques of the Kinsey 
studies. Part Two, Sexual Patterns and 
Social Institutions, discusses the implica- 
tions of the findings of the Kinsey group 
and of other investigators for current know- 
ledge regarding marriage and the family, 
social stratification, religion and ethics, the 
law, social change, and psychiatry. One 
chapter is devoted to articles on sexual be- 
havior in other societies, both primitive 
ad modern. In Part Three, The Impact of 
the Kinsey Reports upon Social Attitudes 
ad Behavior, are found studies of the re- 
ception of the Kinsey volumes by public 
opinion and the mass media and three re- 
search reports on the influence of the Kin- 
books upon the attitudes and behavior 
owed students. The volume concludes 
with a selected bibliography of several hun- 
dred items. The readings were selected to 
present not only critiques, implications, and 
influences, but also a number of paralled 
research studies and thoroughgoing sum- 
maries of the findings of the Kinsey group. 
Sexual Behavior in American Society is 
recommended as a supplementary or colla- 
teral text in such courses as Marriage and 
the Family, Social Psychology, Methods of 
Research, Mental Hygiene, and Social Prob- 
lems. It will be helpful if SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS readers will order copies for their 
libraries. (All royalties from this book and 
from the Society's first book of readings, 
Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A 
Sociological Approach, edited by Arnold 
M. Rose and also published by W. W. 
Norton and Company, go to the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems. ) 
_ The table of contents of Sexual Behavior 
in American Society: an Appraisal of the 
First Two Kinsey Reports is given below: 


PART ONE: THEORIES AND METH- 
ODS IN THE STUDY OF HUMAN 
SEXUALITY 


I. FRAMES OF REFERENCE FOR 
SEXUAL RESEARCH: CRITIQUES 
‘OF KINSEY’S APPROACH FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF SOCIAL 
THEORY 


1. The Psychocultural Approach to 
Sex Research, Lawrence K. Frank 

2. The Sociologic Theory of Psy- 
chosexual Disorders, Ernest W. 
Burgess 

3. Kinsey’s View of Human Behav- 
ior Manford H. Kuhn 

4. Biological Bias and Methodolog- 
ical Limitations in the Kinsey 
Studies, John A. Clausen 

5. Nature, Science and Dr. Kinsey, 
Geoffrey Gorer 

6. Nonsense about Women, George 
Simpson 
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II. KINSEY’S RESEARCH DESIGN 
AND STATISTICAL METHODS 


7. Statistcal Problems of the Kinsey 


Report, William C. Cochran, 
Frederick Mosteller and John W. 
Tukey 

8. The Women Kinsey Studied, Jud- 
son T. Landis 

9. Are Volunteer Interviewees Rep- 
sentative? Harvey J. Locke 

10. Volunteer-Error in the Kinsey 
Study, Abraham H. Maslow and 
James H. Sakoda 

11. Suggestions for Further Research 
in Sexual Attitudes and Behavior, 
Hugh J. Harry 


PART TWO. SEXUAL PATTERNS AND 


VI. 


VII. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
III. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


12. Men and Women, Seward Hiltner 

13. Sex and Marital Adjustment, Har- 
riet R. Mowrer 

14. Marital Sexual Behavior and 
Total Marital Adjustment: A Re- 
search Report, Bruce Thomason 

15. The Kinsey Studies and Marriage 
Counseling, Abraham Stone 


. SEXUAL PATTERNS AND THE 


AMERICAN CLASS STRUCTURE 


16. Sex Patterns and Culture, Seward 
sion, Robert J. Havighurst 

17. Cultural Factors in Sex Expres- 
sion, Robert J. Havighurst 

18. Social Class and Pre-Marital Coi- 
tus among Male and Female Col- 
lege Students, Winston W. Ehr- 
mann 


. IMPLICATIONS OF THE KINSEY 


REPORTS FOR RELIGION AND 
ETHICS 


19. Kinsey on Religious Influences, 
Seward Hiltner 

20. Kinsey’s Challenge to Ethics and 
Religion, Joseph K. Folsom 

21. Sex as Play, Nelson N. Foote 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR AND THE 
LAW 


22. The Kinsey Report and the Law, 
Morris Ernst 

23. Sexual Patterns and 
Morris Ploscowe 

24. The Use of the Kinsey Report as 
Evidence in Law Cases Involving 
Sexual Offenses, Albert Deutsch 


the Law, 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE SEXUAL 
DEVIATIONS: PSYCHOANALY- 
TIC REACTIONS TO THE KIN- 
SEY FINDINGS 


25. Psychiatric Implications of the 
Kinsey Report, Lawrence S. Kubie 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


26. A Psychiatrist Looks at the Re- 
port, Jule Eisenbud 

27. Sex and Character: the Kinsey 
Report Viewed from the Stand- 
point of Psychoanalysis, Erich 
Fromm 


. STABILITY AND CHANGE IN 
AMERICAN SEXUAL PATTERNS 
28. The Past and the Present, Seward 

Hiltner 
29. The Kinsey Report: Manifest and 


Latent Implications, Francis E. 
Merrill 


. SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN OTHER 
SOCIETIES 


30. Sexual Behavior in Cross-Cultural 
Perspective, Clyde Kluckhohn 

31. Little Kinsey: An Outline of Sex 
Attitudes in Britain, L. R. Eng- 
land 

32. Comparative Incidence of Pre- 
Marital Coitus in Scandinavia, 
Germany and the United States, 
Udo Undeutsch 


PART THREE. THE INPACT OF THE 


KINSEY REPORTS UPON SOCIAL 

ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

X. THE REACTION OF PUBLIC 
OPINION AND THE MASS ME- 
DIA TO THE KINSEY STUDIES 


33. The Reception of the Kinsey Re- 
port in the Periodicals of the 
United States: 1947-1949, Leo P. 
Chall 

34. The American Institute of Public 
Opinion Surveys on the Kinsey 
Reports, George Gallup 

35. The Kinsey Report and Popular 
Culture, Albert Deutsch 


. EFFECTS OF THE KINSEY STU- 
DIES IN THE SEXUAL ATTI- 
TUDES AND _ BEHAVIOR OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


36. Social Research as a Factor in 
Social Change: The Reception of 
the Kinsey Reports, Jessie Bern- 
ar 

. An Experimental Study of Atti- 
tudes towards Male Sex Behavior 
with Reference to Kinsey Find- 
ings, Clifford Kirkpatrick, Shel- 
don Stryker, and Philip Buell 

. Change in Sexual Behavior and 
Attitudes Following Class Study 
of the Kinsey Reports. F. Harold 
Giedt 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FIRST TWO KINSEY REPORTS. § 
TEMBER, 1947—-AUGUST, 1954, 
Fleis Fava and Leo P. Chall 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
1956 ANNUAL MEETING OF §S§j 


The 1956 Annual Meeting of SSSP 
be held at the Hotel Statler in De 
September 6, 1956, which is the day 
ceding the regular meeting of the Ame 
Sociological Society at the same place. 
SSSP-ASS sessions have been arranged 
the following topics, and members wish 
to submit papers should send them to 
indicated chairmen: 

Section 
Race Relations 

Ira DeA. Reid, Haverford Ca 
Aging and Retirement 

Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chie 
Social Welfare 

Joseph Eaton, Western Reserve Univer 
Social Psychiatry 

S. Kirson Weinberg, Roosevelt Unive: 
Medical Sociology 
A. Raymond Mangus, Ohio State Univer 
Social Disorganization 

Herbert A. Bloch, Brooklyn Co! 
Criminology 
Samuel Koenig, Brooklyn Col 


Chairman 


Marriage and the Family 

Ernest Mowrer, Northwestern Univer 
Papers should not exceed 1500 words 
length, and must be received by Febru 
1, 1956, at the latest. 

SSSP’s own separate program will 
arranged by a committee chaired by 


Hillman, Roosevelt University, 
proposals should be sent to him. It is 
tended that the program will be } 
around the work of the Special Prob 
Committees, whose chairmen are listed ¢ 
where in this issue. 

Chairman of Local Arrangements 
Harold Sheppard, Wayne University. 


REPORT ON THE EDITORIAL ST. 


The Editorial Staff of SOCIAL P 
LEMS accepts with regret the resignation 
Robert Manners as Associate Editor. 
cause of the pressure of new research 
mitments. Professor Manners has 4 
be relieved of his editorial duties. 
are happy to report, however, that he 
continue to assist us in an unofficial 4 
acity as a reader of manuscripts, particu 
those with anthropological implication 
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